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FOIiEWORD 



This report on Vocational Education, the Bridge Between Man and 
H-?g Work is to present certain of the most significant proceedings that 
emerged f rcm the regional conference held at Fort Collins, Colorado on 
October 3 and 4, 1968. The conference was one of six sponsored by the 
Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, under a special grant from the Ford Foundation. 
It was directed by Dr. Milton E. Larson, Professor cf Vocational 
Education, Colorado State University. 

The specific speeches and discussions reported here have great 
implications on vocational education for industry, education and 
legislation. These proceedings should prove more than casual interest 
tc the serious educational leader. From the reading of this report 
the educational leader may moreover be expected to acquire an under- 
standing, of the kinds of problems with which contemporary vocational 
education is concerned. 

Almost unlimited contributions to the social and economic 
stabilitv of the nation exist today in this new era of vocational 
education. Great changes have occurred in vocational education during 
the past 10 years. The program is now more effectively adapted to 
national social and economic requirements. 

We are enthusiastic and optimistic about the new focus in 
vocational education as reported here and hope that the present and 
future educational leadership is equipped to handle the charge. More 
than 50 oer cent of students will continue to be ignored unless our 
educational system decides to include occupational preparation as its 
most important goal. 



This report was made possible by the cooperation of many persons, 
the director and his graduate assistants, keynote speakers, discussion 
leaders and participants. The department is indeed grateful for all of 
these efforts. 



Duane L. Blake, Ph.D. 

Head, Department of Vocational Education 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Melvin L. Barlow 
Professor of Education, UCLA 
Director Division of Vocational Education 
University of California 

Vocational education has been much in the news in recent years. 
In 1961-62 a Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education was appointed 
by President Kennedy. This Panel, under the dynamic leadership of 
Dr. Benjamin Willis, then superintendent of schools in Chicago, produced 
a report called Education for a Changing World of Work . The report was 
used by an enlightened Congress who passed the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. 

Late in 1966 President Johnson announced the appointment of an 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The Council worked throughout 
the year of 1967 under the stimulating direction of Dr. Martin Essex, 
state superintendent of public instruction in Ohio. The Council* s report 
was called Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Man and His Work . 

On the basis of this report an enthusiastic Congress has considered 
significant amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

This is truly a new era in vocational education. Its potential 
contributions to the social and economic stability of the Nation are 
almost unlimited, and a generous expansion of vocational education will 
do much to solve some of the basic problems of our ailing society. 

In the contemporary enthusiasm for vocational education it is 
important to look closely at the foundations of this area of education 
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and to develop an understanding of the principles of this 50 year old 
covenant an education. Few of the newcomers to the field of vocational 
education have had an opportunity to see it in its broad perspective, 
and fewer still have had a chance to probe the depths of its origin. 

The idea cf a vocational component in public education developed 
over many years. The names of people involved in describing the 
parameters of vocational education read like pages from Who *s Who . 
Persons representing many facets of the American culture participated 
in developing the rationale for vocational education and people were 
involved from border to border and coast to coast. At one time, prior 
to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, it was est ima ted that Senator 
Carroll S. Page, of Vermont, had reached nearly 10 million people 
concerning their interests in vocational education. Few pieces of 
legislation have attracted so many people, and in turn have been 
influenced by them. 

As the American dream of universal education developed it was 
obvious that preparation for the world of work was an imperative 
aspect of that dream. During the early years of the twentieth century 
ideals of public education reached maturity and we began to see 
significant trends toward actually meeting the goals of universal 
education. 

From the beginning of our national period our public education 
system was organized on a basis which said in effect that Education 
was a concern of the federal government, a function of the state, and a 
responsibility of local governments. However, from time to time 
certain facets of education have had national characteristics and the 
federal government has ecerted a definite influence. The Land Grant 
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College Act of 1862, providing for agricultural and mechanical colleges 
in eac h of the states, is an example. The Act of Congress in 1917, 
providing vocational education benefits for students in institutions 
other t ha n colleges is an example of the first substantial national 
attention of the federal government concerning the occupational 
education needs of the masses. Although the roots of vocational 
education are found in our Colonial period, the forces of vocational 
education seem to focus sharply during the period 1906—1917 . Xt was 
during this period that we find the foundations of the present program 
of vocational education. 

For nearly 30 years it has been my good fortune to look into 
the background of vocational education and to examine the ideas and 
concepts upon which the program was initiated. In order for me to 
think comfortably in the area, of vocational education I have had to 
create a basic structure for vocational education. This structure has 
three parts: 

1. Foundations 

The basic concepts of vocational education was discovered, 
described, and discussed during the period 1906-1917, and largely by 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. Out 
of these discussions emerged certain principles and foundations. 

Basic control points which do not change with time. 

2. Interpretation of Principles 
Because we are living in a dynamic society, people and the 

economy of the Nation do change. Therefore, from time to time, it is 
necessary that we interpret the basic principles of vocational education. 

ERIC 
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My structure says that the major evidences of reinterpretation of 
principles occurred with the George-Deen Act in 1936, the George- 
Barden Act in 1946, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and most 
recently with the report of the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, 1968, which stimulated current amendments to the Act- 

3- Implementation 

It is at this point that the program actually goes to work 
and state and local governments have primary responsibility to see 
that implementation of principles will be so structured that we do in 
fact provide appropriately through public education a program of 
vocational preparation which will meet the needs of youth and adults 
in local communities - 

A Plan Emerges 

In this structure the principles do not change. However, it 
is necessary to reinterpret the principles from time to time and 
consequently to make adjustments in actual program practices in the 
state and local communities - 

Now, I have a plan — first, solid principles upon which the 
program rests; second, a means of interpretation of the principles; 
and third, implementation. This conceputalization makes me feel 
comfortable and I am ready to think, talk, write, and work with the 
elements of vocational education. 

I know that the principles of vocational education were bu il t 
around people and their occupational needs, arround the requirements 
of business and industry, and around the desire of labor for an 
educated labor force, and in accord with national social and economic 




goals. Whan I hear peoole talk about that "old fashioned" vocational 
education program, that "out-of-date" structure built upon 1900 concepts, 
I know they don’t know what they are talking about, and cost certainly 
they don’t understand the background and the purposes of vocational 
education. The total area of vocational education, perhaps more so 
than any other area of education, has built into its structure self- 
adjusting mechanisms which will fit any situation. 

I can almost hear people (not in this audience of course) tell 
about a vocational education program that went to pot — a program that 
by any measure was rotten from start to finish. Well, dear friend, 
that can happen, because despite the soundness of the vocational 
education theory anyone can take a good idea and ruin it. 

Change in Vocational Education 

But, it is a fact that great changes have occurred in vocational 
education — most of them in the past five to 10 years. However, when we 
examine the nature of this change, we see that all we have done is to 
adapt the program more effectively to national social and economic 
requirements, and perhaps to ease the administrative complexity of the 
program and to make its routine tasks easier. But we haven’t changed 
the basic principles. 

In 1917, the vocational education program was beamed toward 
students at the high school level and toward employed workers. High 
schools at that time were beginning to catach on pretty well and the 
vocational education program was intended as the "carrot out in front" 
for the eighth grade dropout. Also the nature of the vocational 
education program, which was described as the "great democratizer of 
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secondary education" was considerably core palatable to students who 
would normally dropout because the academic program offered then nothing. 

Let's jurp 51 years to the present tine and see how change has 
entered the picture. The program is no longer United to high schools 
but includes a variety of post-secondary institutions. The scope of 
occupational areas concerned has been expanded considerably — actually 
to the point of preparation for all occupations except those designated 
as professional and which require a baccalaureate or higher degree. 

In terms of students vocational education has moved toward 
"see king -out” the young victims of a variety of disadvantages and 
preparing special programs for their needs. In a similar fashion the 
program has been adjusted from employed workers only to include unem- 
ployed, improperly emploj 7 ed, imperfectly employed, and appropriate 
programs to cope with technological change, automation, and the like. 

It is not my task to delineate all of the details of the elements 
of change in vocational education. Other parts of the program will 
touch more directly upon this area. I am citing this metamorphous 
merely to say that despite all the wonderful evidences of change not 
one basic principles of vocational education has been changed. I feel 
secure, and proud beyond measure, in knowing that the vocational 
movement in education was built upon sound foundations. The persons 
concerned with the development of the foundation principles of vocational 
education were giants among the men and women of the Nation, and they 
represented an appropriate crossection of the culture of America. 

Selected Principles 

Our first task, a task to which everything else is 
subordinant, is that of making American citizens; and 




therefore before ve begin to specialize too closely in 
vocational education we should provide a fim basic 
educational foundation* 

Let us apply our finest educational insight and courage 
to the need for vocational education, insisting that the 
educated workman is the most valuable of national assets, 
and the nation which possesses this asset will be a 
successful competitor. 

K o vocational school (or program) can turn out a 
finished journeyman, but it can develop the material out 
of which a finished journeyman can be made. 

Vocational education program should be under the control 
of public schools with representatives of labor on the 
school board. 

All vocational programs should be open to all; sex, 
creed, color or nationality should not debar anyone. 

In order to establish vocational education on a firm 
and last basis, interests of employee and employer must 
be equally considered. 

Stimulus, financial aid, and backing of the government 
is necessary in order to give vocational education character, 
direction, and uniformity. 

Both general and technical education are important as a 
means of prevention of the waste of human resources. 

Vocational education must deal with adolescents, taking 
them as they come and fitting them for the practical tests 
of social and. industrial efficiency. 

Society cannot continue to expend vast sums of money for 
high schools and universities and neglect the ninety per cent 
of the students who go into vocational life improperly 
prepared, without repudiating the reasons usually given for 
having schools of any sort as a public charge. 

The list of these ideas from the early record seems almost 
endless. At one time I made a list of roughly 600 of these points of 
view. Many expressed the same Idea although different individuals or 
groups were responsible for the development of the idea. It is 
therefore somewhat difficult to pick out only a few for discussion. 



Hex ever, let's look again at the record- In I9GS, when the idea of a 
Federally supported program was only two years old, the proponents of 
vocational education were saying: 



Much of the instruction must necessarily be individual 
rather than group In order to adapt it to the varied abilities 
and experiences of the pupil. 

In order that vocational education nay not become a 
narrow routine thing, unable to appreciate the new demands and 
unable to respond to those new demands, our vocational schools 
must be kept in the closest sympathetic relation with the 
schools that make for our general culture. 

Without federal aid and encouragement the attempt s by the 
state will be isolated and spasmodic - 

Vocational education for boys and girls must be broad; it 
must do much more chan provide for the learning of a trade - 

There is no bunching of boys together, rushing the duller 
and slower boys over the course, or holding back the quick and 
energetic boys, out each boy progresses just as fast, just as 
rapidly as his ability or capacity will permit, and each 
individual must be thoroughly familiar with the work at hand 
before he is allowed to proceed to some higher branch or more 
difficult work. 

Now and then a historian makes a "find" that sheds some light 
on the "why" of certain issues. It was my good fortune some time ago 
to locate several file cabinets of original documents about vocational 
education during its formative period. All of the people involved in 
the preparation of this material have passed away and the documents have 
been withheld from public view for more than 30 years . I immediately 
developed an irresistible urge to tell this story — the story about 
vocational education that nobody knows. Sometime this winter look 
for a publication, probably from the American Vocational Association, 
under the title of The Unconquerable Mr. p age . 



Senator Carroll S. Page led a fight in the Congress for 
vocational education from 1911 through 1916. Had the vocational 
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education bill passed in 1918 It would have been krxwn as the Paga- 
vvilson Bill. However, the new Congress in 1917 changed from a Eepeblican 
injority to a Democratic majority and so ve talk about the Smith— hughes 
Bill, identifying the majority leaders in Congress in charge of the Bill- 
X would like to share with you parts of three letters that were 
sent to Senator Page — remember that they were written core than a half 
century ago. 

J. F. Johnson, Dean of the School of Commerce, Ues York Univer- 
sity, wrote on January 3, 1913, as follows: 

I have examine very carefully the provisions of 
Senate Bill 3, for the encouragement of vocational education 
among the States, and shall consider it a national calamity 
±f this bill or something very much like it does not become 

a law. 

My own education was of the old fashioned kind. When 
t left college I was able to do nothing except teach 
school. As I was qualified -to teach only languages, and 
literature, and not well fitted even for that work, the 
profession of teaching did not appeal to me. I broke into 
the newspaper work at a few dollars a week, and after xour 
years* apprenticeship became the financial editor of a 
Chicago daily. I then had occasion to discover that few 
bankers and business men had been specially trained for 
their vocations and that many of them in consequence were 
making costly blunders- I resolved that if ever I became 
a teacher again I would devote myself to working out a 
scheme of education for business men. ihe call came in 
1893, and since then I have been engaged in vocational 
education. 

You are entirely right in your contention that 
vocational education will have a cultural erfecfc. My own 
view is that culture is a by-product of education. Xt 
should not be the thing aimed at. Young people are not inter- 
ested in it, and we old folks can*t define it. Most^of our 
children don*t want to go to school because they can*t see 
any possible connection between school and life. 

The measure for which you are fighting, if it becomes 
a law, will do much more than furnish several thousand young 
people an opportunity to fit themselves for useful careers. 



ERIC 
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It will give the American people an object less on in real 
education and will set then to wondering why they are 
spending so cany milieu dollars on a public school system 
that is wasting a remsndnus amount of their children's time 
and energy. 

Samuel Gcmpers, President of the American Federation of labor, 
was a strong supporter of the vocational education movement and was 
constantly in a position of leadership. In ona of his letters, dated 
late in January 1913, he says: 

5?e believe that technical and industrial education of 
the workers in trades and industry, being a public necessity, 
should not fee a private but a public function, conducted fey 
the public, the expense involved at public cost and as a part 
of the public-school system. In order to keep such schools in 
close touch with the trades and industries there should be 
local advisory boards, including representatives of the 
industries, the employers, and organized labor- 

Frank barren Hackett, an attorney, and formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy wrote to Page concerning the accusation that the 
vocational education bill was unconstitutional. He says In this letter 

The grand object of this bill, as we have seen, is 
to render aid in furnishing vocational education to the 
American boy and girl. 

Here is a question of the power of Congress which 
Involves something more than an examination into what 
has heretofore been done by Federal authority to help along 
the cause of education in general. An underlying purpose 
is to check the growing evil that is threatening the well 
being of the body politic. There is, and for some time has 
been, disquietude in the field of labor. 

No longer is it prudent to allow a great majority of 
the boys and girls of the land to grow up without early 
training in the art of earning a livelihood. Something 
better must be furnished than an ordinary school training. 

It is the part of wisdom to heed the warning, and diligently 
to seek and apply the remedy. 

The thousands of persons who shared their views with Senator 
Page most certainly influenced his actions and more important gave 
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strength to the convictions he held about the importance, need, and 
place of vocational education. 

The vocational education bi ll was under discussion in the Senate 
on July 24, 1916. Page*s closing remarks show his determination to help 
the youth of .America and his confidence in vocational education- 
Ee says: 



Mr. President I wish to emphasize what I regard as 
the fundamental purpose of Federal effort to blaze a trail 
which the several States may follow toward greater indus- 
trial efficiency and better citizenship for our young men 
and young women. Its purpose is to stimulate and encourage 
stronger State action along educational lines, with the 
central idea of promoting that equality of opportunity 
which this country owes to all, rich and poor alike. 

The problem with which we must today deal is that of 
providing an education which gives efficiency to the boys, 
who, because of the financial condition of their parents, 
are unable to reach even a high— school grade, and they 
constitute 92 per cent of all our boys. 

In my judgment, ary bill, the chief purpose of which 
is the formation of character and citizenship, is not 
unconstitutional, because good citizen ship is an absolute 
sine quo non for the general welfare and the common good. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this can be done 
[achieve good citizenship] in no way so well as by 
vocational education — indeed it is probable that there is 
no other way in which it can be done at all. 



So What? 

Placing a focus of attention upon some of the foundation elements 
of vocational education brings into view the point that the present 
program of vocational education does have an honorable heritage. It is 
not a fly-by-night program that follows a will— o*— the wisp. It is not 
a quickie band-aid program created under unusual conditions of social 



and economic stress. 
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Vocational education is built upon sound foundations that can 
in fact build stability into the social and economic fabric of the 
Nation. The very nature of the foundation elements provides that on 
occasion we must review our direction — reinterpret the principles of 
vocational education in the light or social and economic needs. And 
we must develop new innovations, creative and exemplary ways and means 
of serving the people of the Nation. 

Contemporary rationale for vocational education says that 
welfare programs are not the answer for a great majority of youth and 
adults. Only employed people can make contributions toward national 
goals. It is vocational education's business to be concerned with 
preparation of people for employment . 

It was my good fortune to have served in 1962 as a member of 
the research staff of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
and again in 1967 as director of the study of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. Great social change occurred during the five 
year period. In 1962 no one had ever heard of Watts, and Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Trenton were just names of cities- But when the 
Advisory Council met in 1967 it did so in an emotion charged atmos- 
phere of great social concern for individuals. 

The e n tire rationale for vocational education was built upon 
the imperative necessity of cooperative relationships with a variety 
of groups. This is not a debatable matter — there is no other way to 
conduct vocational education. 

Our hope for the future lies in the area of education. But 
it is the area of education that is the greatest stumbling block to 
progress . 
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We must have passive changes in the public educational system 
or else we will continue to ignore pore than 50 per cent of the students, 
and we will continue to turn out into society thousands of educated 
youth who can*t do anything at all. Society cannot continue to support 
a public education system that refuses to include occupational prepara- 
tion as its post important goal. 

In order to achieve the needed renaissance in education we must 
have the wholehearted commitment of the public at large, of educators, 
of business, labor, industry, and government. We must see in our public 
education system the essence of the Mahoning Valley Vocational School 
in Ohio, of the Oklahoma State Technical School in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
of the skill centers in many locations, and of the area vocational 
education centers of high school and post high school grade, which are 
emerging in various forms throughout the Nation. 

Education from the cradle to the grave cannot ignore the 
imperative necessity of education for work. 




EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO COPE WITH M&3POHER PROBLEMS 



Dr- Rupert M. Evans 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Illinois 

I want to talk to you about four changes that I think need to 
be made in vocational and technical education and to give you ten brief 
statements of their impact on local programs that I think will cr at 
least cert ainly should come about. Two, three, or four of the best 
vocational programs in the country don't need much change. They are 
on pretty sound ground now, but for most of the rest there is a good 
deal that needs to be done — substantial changes that need to be made. 

The first change that I would suggest is a change not in the 
philosophy of vocational education but rather in the philosophy of 
vocational education which is held by national leaders, by state 
leaders, and by leaders in local school districts. Yes, even in the 
district where I served on the school board, the basic philosophy they 
saw for vocational education is that is was designed to aid local 
employers to meet their employment needs. They didn't see the 
philosophy that Dr. Barlow pointed out in a number of early refer- 
ences to sixty years ago when the emphasis was on the development of 
the individual instead of just on meeting employer's needs - 

There are many people including some school superintendents, 
board members, and vocational educators who give lip service to meeting 
the needs of individuals. When you see a national policy, state policy. 
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or a local policy that tends to say, "Tines are tough, jobs are hard 
to get, let*s kill vocational education" — that is a sure sign that 
their major interest and major emphasis and major philosophy is on 
meeting employment needs rather than on serving the needs of 
individuals. If instead, they say, "We have just as many boys and 
girls in the high school this year as we had ten years ago, but we 
ought to have twice as much vocational education education, because 
students are learning from it," then you know that they are taking 
the needs of students into account. 

If the local district says (and if it is reinforced by national 
policies as it has been for many, many years) that the local program in 
vocational education ought to be determined solely by a local advisory 
committee without consideration of the mobility of the students being 
developed, then the emphasis is on the wrong thing. If the emphasis 
in the vocatio nal program is on those students who almost certainly 
would get employed without vocational education, and if we are giving 
further educational development for students who need it least, then 
the chances are that what is happening is that the local vocational 
program is aim ed at pleasing the local employer and forgetting about 
the needs of the students. It is very easy to "skim off the cream" and 
say we are filling the need. 

The second change I think needs to be made (and this is tied to 
the first one) is a change in the proportion of youth and adults who 
have an opportunity to receive sound vocational and technical education. 
Not over 20 par cent of our youth and less than that of our adults, have 
a real opportunity for vocational and technical education of the type 
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that they need. This i-enty per cent ought to be at least 50 per cent 
of youth and adults who should be served by vocational and technical 
education. The biggest criticism I have at the high school level has 
to do with those three curricula that we almost universally support: 
the college preparatory curriculum which does a first rate job for 
those who are enrolled in it who do go on to college; the vocational 
curriculum which enrolls about 20 per cent of the students on the 
average, not very often those who need it the most; and the so-called 
general curriculum. This general curriculum is the one that takes 
the dropouts and the kick— outs from the ether curricula and puts them 
together with the students who don 1 t know where they are going. These 
are all put together in a potpourri called the general curriculum. 

This is the curriculum that really “gets under my skin". I think the 
only thing that general curriculum has going for it is the fact that it 
has 'general' in its title which is assumed to mean general education 
and general education is good. Well, 1 am for general education too, 
but the 'general' in the phrase, "general curriculum" means not specific, 
not designed for anything, not leading any place. That is what 'general' 
means in the general curriculum. It ought to be killed. 

The third change I hope to see made is a change in the recruit- 
ment and education of teachers and administrators for vocational educa- 
tion. This is long overdue. There is a real generation gap here. 

Just twice in our history have we trained vocational education teachers 
and administrators on a sizeable scale. Once, in the late 1910 's and 
early 1920 's and once, in the war production program in the early 1940 's; 
then, we didn't do a thing more until 1968. In 1963 the state directors 




and local directors of vocational education in the country said, "Forget 
it, we don*t need teachers, we don*t need administrators, we can develop 
them on-the-job." Hell, some have been developed, but we haven* t 
developed enough- Finally we are getting around to recognizing that we 
have to be concerned not with just the development of teachers and 
administrators for vocational and technical education m the public 
school, but we have to be concerned with a bicader labor market because 
there are agencies such as the Job Corps, Manpower Development Training 
programs. Opportunity Industrialization centers, and a few other similar 
agencies. All of these training programs are celling for the same sorts 
of people and drawing from the same labor market. We are get Ling some 
good people into vocational education but overall, both the quantity and 
quality of personnel need to be boosted. 

Fourth, (and I will just briefly touch on this because I just 
don*t have time to go into if fully) we need some changes in our means 
of evaluation and in our research in vocational and technical education 
Just two quick examples: One, our principal evaluation device is the 

determination of what is the proportion of people trained in an 
occupation who are employed in that occupation within three months or 
six months after graduation. This is a convenient evaluation tool- 
The only catch to it is that if you want to maximize immediate place- 
ment you will maximize the narrowness of the vocational program that 
you provide because that is what helps you with initial placement - 
What we need is evaluation over at least a ten year period to show what 
programs are producing people who not only get jobs but who progress 
in them over a long period of time. 
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lie kcty right now that the graduates of today* s vocational 
pTT'g git jobs faster, hold then longer, get better salaries, and 
even core important, to my way of thinking, are better satisfied on 
thd job than people who haven* t gone through vocational programs. We 
know very little about the people who have not had vocational education 
programs. There Is cue nighty big problem that bothers me and I hope 
it bothers some other people in the nation. This is the fact that if a 
youth is between 16 and 22 years of age, he can't get a job. You know 
what the youth unemployment rates are. They are sky high and they are 
continuing to get higher. During that age range he can t get a job 
but by the time he gets to be 26, 28, or 30 years old, he can get a 
job. We don't know what happens to him in the meantime; we need to 
know what is happening to him in the meantime. My guess is that one 
of the things that happens is that he has acquired a certain measure 
of vocational education through a process of being hired and fired 25 
different times. But I am not sure of that and I suggest that this be 
a major emphasis in research right now- 

Now, if we had these four changes in philosophy, what would 
the vocational and technical education program look like? 

I am going to look at my crystal ball and give you ten changes 
that I think will occur. If you have heard me talk before, you have 
heard at least nine of the ten points but one of them you haven't 
heard, at least not from me, and I am going to save it for last just 
to keep you awake. I have just been working on this last one and it 
is intriguing to me. Maybe you have the answer to it. 
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First, we need a program to meet the needs of a far larger 
proportion of cur youth and adults than are being served new. V.e. are 
going to have a considerable expansion in part- tine co-op programs and 
other concurrent work-education programs, both in the senior high 
schools and in junior and co rnual ty colleges. The means of furthering 
this will be Federal legislation providing a subsidy to the employer 
to take care of the excess training costs that are incurred by the 
employer in taking on youth that he would not normally employ. 

Second, I think we are going to see in some parts of the country, 
including this part, some large residential, comprehensive high schools. 
This is the only solution that I see for meeting the vocational and 
technical needs of youth who come from sparsely populated portions of 
this country. I think we are going to continue to see greater and 
greater school consolidation because this is the only way you can get 
the economy of scale that ycu have to have if you are going to provide 
a breadth of opportunity — not just in vocational education but in 
most other types of specialized education. 

Third, I think we are going to see teachers increasingly employed 
on a twelve month basis with three months out of the year being used for 
personal development. This is the only solution I see for keeping 
teachers up to date in a rapidly changing field. I hope that we do it 
in general education as well as in vocational education. Put teachers 
to work twelve months out of the year, pay them twelve months out of 
the year, and if the teacher needs occupational experience, give it to 
him or her. If the teacher needs seme experience in curriculum develop- 
ment, put him to work on this. Give him whatever is needed to make him 



a better teacher. 
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Fourth, I think you are going to see "world of work" instruction 
beginning in the early childhood education program and continuing right 
on through school, with core and more depth, of course, as you go 
through secondary and into higher education. This world of work instruc- 
tion is going to involve core and core of the teachers in general educa- 
tion because they are under pressure to teach no re and core about the 
contemporary world. 

Fifth, it is a real pleasure to look at curriculum materials 
that have been developed jointly by general educators and vocational 
educators in which the English course emphasizes some things that are 
important to occupations; and, the vocational course emphasizes some 
things that are important in English. We talk a lot about it but we 
haven* t done much about it. But, I think more is going to be done 
through that good old Federal technique, educational bribery. We will 
pay some people to develop curriculum materials for us, because 
federal support for curriculum development in occupational education is 
as important as it is in math and science. We have had millions of 
dollars poured into math and science curricula, and ic is going to take 
more millions to do the vocational education job right, because, you 
see, I don*t want just one curriculum developed for each phase of 
vocational and technical education, I want a minimum of two so that 
each school district has a choice. I don*t like dictated curricula. 

Sixth (maybe this is a pipe dream but I don*t think so), one 
of these days we are going to see vocational and technical education 
funds distributed on the basis of performance instead of on the basis 
of how many teachers you have in the vocational and technical program. 
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I don't know whether yen recognize this or not bnt we have quite a crazy 
set~up for r eimbur sement . For 6S£cplej here is one schooX that has a 
vocatio na l urogram, with one teacher and 20 students starting out at 
the beginning of the year Twenty - two students are in the progran at 

the end of the year. The state gives so many dollars based on the amount 
of the salary paid to that teacher. Here is another school which has 
one teacher and 20 students starting out at the first of the year. At 
the end of the first six weeks there are four students left. You 
couldn't get anybody else into the program on a bet. The end of the 
year comes and the school receives the same number of dollars from the 
state. How, we wouldn't think of doing this in distributing state 
funds for any other type of education, but that is the way it is done 

in vocational- technical education. 

I can think of other ways in which performance could be rewarded 
but let's at least get performance of the type that recognizes whether 
or nGt you hold students in the program. FJe should reward the school 
districts that do hold students in programs and penalize the school 
districts that don't. There is no justification for putting a premium 
on dropouts. 

Seventh, there should be a general requirement that every student 
who graduates from high school must have a salable skill. I would be 
willing to start small. Let's require everybody who is not in the 
college preparatory curriculum to have a salable skill at the time of 
graduation. X can give you a good argument as to why tne college 
preparatory students ought to have salable skills, too, but let us 
start small; let us only insist that half of the students coming out 
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of the high school have a salable skill at the tine of graduation. Ky 
second step would be to require this of each student before he is 
permitted to drop cut* Dropouts without salable stills who don't have 
a high school diploma have trouble getting jobs. They are also at the 
low end of the age spectrum which makes it difficult for then to get 
jobs. It is no wonder that for black youth, the unemployment rate is 
25 per cent for males and 39 per cent for females- This is an under- 
estimate because we can’t count all of the males since the census 
hasn't discovered how to find then to count then. Secondly, it is an 
underestimate because, by some curious logic, if you are not looking 
for work you are not unemployed. If someone has been looking for work 
with the best of intention for two or three years but hasn't been able 
to find it, and if he finally gives up, the next time the person from 
the census comes around and says, "Are you looking for a job?" and the 
answer is, "No, I an not looking for a job," that man is not counted 
as unemployed. He is counted in just the same category as the house- 
wife who figures she has a full-time job staying home and taking care 
of the children. I don't think they are in exactly the same category. 

Eighth, we have to rebuild our counseling services so that we 
spend at least as much time counseling people about employment as we do 
about higher education. I don't know what the ratio is now but some 
studies have shown that there is virtually no time being spent on 
occupational counseling or cn educational counseling related to an 
occupation, unless the occupation happens to be a profession. But I go 
bayond this to insist that every high school have within that school a 
placement service with adequate feedback to the faculty, administration, 
and other students about the strengths and weaknesses of their 
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attitudes. If yea can persuade the state employment service to ccne in 
and If yea can find money to help support then to do this, fine. If yea 
can't, do it ycarseif. Because I maintain that this is a vital part of 
an educational program. Maybe if ve get this kind of placement service 
with its built-in feedback, ve can get to the ideal that Paul Briggs has 
brought forward and cut our high school exit to employment. There *ti.Id 
be no other exit. This is what we need. 

lilnth, eventually we will provide free vocational and technical 
education for all people who need it regardless of age. This has been 
very nearly achieved in a few places around the country- But in most 
parts of the country we haven* t touched it. We don't do a very good job 
of making even elementary and secondary education free these da3 T s. But 
the situation is much worse in post-secondary education. I would be 
ha A y to see vocational education for adults utterly free but let us 
just make it relatively free; let us just make it relatively available. 

We find states in this nation where higher education has moved in and 
who have said, "We will take care of everything beyond the secondary 
school level, but you must forget about vocational and technical progr am s,” 
We have community colleges that have been set up with a transfer program 
and a liberal arts faculty because that was the thing they could get 
started in the limited space that they had. The faculty was ideal for 
that program. Then, the citizens say to the faculty, "The time has come 
to expand to vocational and technical education." But the faculty says, 

"We don*t believe in that kind of education." You can't exactly blame 
the faculty. After all, they were selected for one program and the 
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junior college got exactly what it selected. But the needs of society 
mist be served, and if the faculty won* t change, they must be replaced. 

Tenth and last I wish you would think with ne about this problem, 
and if any of you have any ideas, I would appreciate hearing from you. 
Here is the way it goes. If we have a good vocational program that is 
meeting the needs of youth, it has to have some relationship to the 
availability of jobs. Let's suppose that in a particular occupational 
field in a particular region of the country we have a need for 1,000 
people. Let's say that vocational and technical education plus other 
sources o£ training were training 800 people a year. That is 200 less 
than the demand so there should be no problem. The catch is that this 
800 that we are training, all get out of school in June. Openings in 
employment don't just happen to come in June. In fact, June Is a 
mighty rough month because this is the month when all the students come 
home from college. These students also seek jobs for the s umm er to 
tide them over so they can go back to college. This is the time that 
we choose to put 800 people on a market that can take 1,000 during the 
whole year. 

Now, what happens? Some of these 800 people get into occupations 
for which they had no interest and no preparation. Some of them don't 
get out of these occupations. They may be stuck in a job that requires 
no formal education even though it pays reasonable well (we have to pay 
pretty well to get anybody to dump garbage now) . Perhaps the fellow 
got married and his wife became pregnant before one of these 1,000 jobs 
for which he was trained, became available. 



lies?, let me suggest something I think is a possible answer to 
unhealthy situation- Maybe somebody has tried this and if they 
have I would surely like to know about it- 

We know that some people learn faster chan others. Yet, typical 
school program is set up on the basis that everybody spends the same 
amoun t of time in going through the program- We justify this by saying, 
11 Well , we don 1 1 have time to teach everybody as much as they ought to 
knew anyway, so we will go into it in greater depth with the bright 
student*" But suppose that you put these two problems together, the 
program of dumping everybody out in June together with the problem of 
some people taking longer to learn than others do= Suppose that we 
started putting some of our brighter students out of school in October 
on a cooperative work-education program so that they are under the 
tutelage of the school and can be brought back if they have problems. 
Then, some of the students who are not quite so bright but still 
pretty bright, would be ready in December or January. And by the time 
the school year ends, perhaps you would have the ideal situation where 
the instructor in the laboratory in the school is working with three 
or four of the people who most need help- The instructor could then 
give t ime and real Individual attention to these students. 

We would have the advantage of placing students out on jobs at 
various t im es during the year instead of releasing them all at once. 
Think about it. I would like to hear your reactions and above all, 
if you know of anybody who is doing anything like this or anything 
else that gets at the problem of releasing everybody from school at 
the same time of the year, please let me know 



You nay think ny suggested program is idealistic, it is. I an 
going to go on having ideals and I know you are too. Maybe sone of 
these ideals that I have laid out will become yours or at least have 
an effect on some of your ideas. 

I am very pleased with the 1968 amendments that I hope are going 
to be passed today. But next we have to get through the appropriations 
stage. We have some major uncertainties in Washington. I am afraid 
that one of these days there will be come decisions upstairs that say 
that vocational education is going to be transferred out of the 15. S. 
Office of Education and divorced from the rest of education. If that 
happens it would be the greatest blow not just to vocational education 
but to general education as well, that this country has ever faced. 

I commend to your attention the canary-colored publication that 
you have in your folder. That is one of the three reports of our ad-hoc 
advisory council. I hope the other long one is out soon so you can see 
it. Some of you have access to it through the Senate committee reprint. 
But I say to you that of the twenty-odd recommendations that we have 
made, one, to my way of thinking, stands out above all others and that 
is the recommendation that we have a cabinet level Department of 
Education and Manpower Development to tie these things together once 
and for all and to get some unity in our programs. Our goal must 
continue to be to develop people in the best way possible. 
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The inherent values and benefits of the involvement of industry, 
business, labor, and professional people^" in vocational and technical 
education has been taken as a matter of course for over 50 years by 
both educators and representatives of the private sector of our economy. 
After so long a period, it would appear that little new could possibly 
be said on this subject. As a matter of fact, that is^ the trouble — 
little new has been said during most of those 50 years! 

While occasional questions have been asked as to the gap between 
the practice of industry— education cooperation and the high-flown 
phrases about its desirability, little open discussion of problems 
involved in the practicum was reported prior to 1962. In that year, 
at a meeting sponsored by the U. S« Gffice of Education, a panel was 
asked to consider the topic, "Industry-Education Cooperation — Fact or 
Myth-" Cooperation per se was found to be a fact — primarily through 
the medium of informal relationships between instructors and company 
foremen, supervisors, personnel directors, etc- However, the much 
twisted vehicle for achieving such cooperation — the industry-education 
advisory committee — was found to be a myth 0 This is still true today 
in many schools and school systems throughout the country. 

^The word "industry" will be used, for convenience, to include business 
labor, industry, and others m the private sector of our economy. 
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Yet the advisory corznittee, as the formal means for achieving 
and cha nn eling industry interest and support of vocational— technical 
education can be highly effective and has proven to be so when properly 
organized, staffed and guided by responsible educators. Herein is the 
root of the problem — most educators have exhibited an abysmal 
ignorance of how to properly organize industry— education advisory 
committees, what is required to properly guide such committees in the 
performance of their responsibilities, and the need for providing staff 
to assure optimum results from the effort, time and money expended by 
the co mm ittees. As a result, the more committees formed over the ypa-rs , 
the larger the number of industry people who have become dissatisfied 
and disaffected with vocational education and educators! I have no 
hesitation in blaming much of the poor image of vocational education 
among many industry people on the fact of their poor experience as 
members of vocational education advisory committees f * We have 
literally created our own Frankenstein. How then do we take a good 
idea — a right idea — and make it work? 

As I indicated a moment ago, there is a body of successful 
experience on which we can build strategies, tactics, and procedures 
for achieving continuing and effective formal, as well as informal, 
industry-education cooperation. My book on this subject documents 
some of these experiences. Some of the more important operating 
principles which could be identified by analyzing these case studies 
are contained in an article I wrote which became a chapter in the AAJC 

A 

booklet dealing with junior college use of advisory committees." 5 
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Samuel M. Burt, Industry and Vocational-Technical Education , 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1967) . 
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In that article I suggested that vocational educators imagine themselves 
as industry members of an advisory committee, and while in that imaginary 
state, determine what they would want from the school people who 
organized the committee. Then I asked the educators to revert to their 
role as schoolmen, and to "do what you would have others do unto you!" 
Since I want to explore with you some new directions this afternoon, I 
will repeat only two basic points you must take into account if you _re 
really serious about involving industry people in vocational-technical 
education programs: 

1, A full-t im e staff member must be assigned this responsibility 

2. Industry-education advisory committees is a misnomer 
what educators really want and need are cooperating 
committees. 

For the next few moments, I will discuss some new tactics which 
I have been recommending to vocational educators in assuring effective 
functioning of industry-education cooperative committees — if you will 
indulge me in my insistence on using this phrase recognizing the 
vord "cooperation' 1 as including the responsibility for providing advice. 
Incidentally, with respect to this matter of "advice , I have frequently 
found that it comes as a complete surprise to many educators that 
industry people must first be provided advice concerning school programs 
and problems before they can be asked to advise on what the schools 
should and can do! Most industry people haven’t been in a high school 
building since they graduated. Few of them were even enrolled in a 
vocational course. Unless they have been involved as educators, board of 
education members, personnel managers or industry trainers during some 
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part of their adult life, they are not in a position to provide advice 
off the top of their heads on a subject so complex as vocational- 
technical education! Even professional educators don't have the answers 
if they did they wouldn't be seeking advice from industry people. 

The first order of business, then, should certainly be to provide 
the committee members with a continuing flow of information concerning 
the programs and problems of occupational education generally, with 
specific reference to the particular school system, school and occupa- 
tional programs the committee has been organized to serve. Once they 
have acquired this background, any advice the committee might offer 
could be expected to be well taken; any support the educators might want 
from the committee can be expected to be forthcoming. I have found that 
a committee organized on this conceptual basis will want to meet more 
than once a year, and they will work at continuing their memberships 
beyond the usual one-year term. As a matter of fact, it may take a 
year before the committee can be in a position to offer any meaningful 
advice and help! 

A strategy to assure the formation of a really interested an 
involved cooperating committee is rarely used by educators. Their usual 
procedure for organizing a committee is to appoint the committee members, 
and then, at the first meeting, elect a chairman. I strongly urge a 
reversal of this procedure. First, appoint the man you want as chairman, 
and then, with his advice, select the remainder of the committee. If you 
have appointed the right man as chairman, he will know the right men and 
women, in his industry and in the community who can do the most good for 
the school. Hot only that, he will pick people who will work with him 
harmoniously. Since it is the chairman of a committee who sets its 
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One r-ore print 1 want to present concerning the practise of 
Involving committee combers dja?s with providing them some visible 
recognition of appreciation of their services- Sesse of yea have heara 
ess rant on this subject and have been inflyeocad accordingly- One such 
person is Ealph Hssrich of the Ihuversxfy of Michigan* He credits- — e 
for the fact that when he was appointed a sneiafeer of the board of trustees 
to 3 ney junior college, he insisted tnst the college catalog ca-r- the 
nases of the s*embers of all the advisory commit tees. Shea h - showed se 
the catalog- he said he would have KSignes from the fcosru rdser ^sian 
face ay wrath if the committee members and the company affiliation hadn t 
been listed! There are still toe* few schoolmen who appreciate the 
benefits which can accrue to their schools by providing such public 
recognition to their cooperating committee members. One school I 
recently visited does understand. In each shop of this school there is 
a special bulletin board containing 8 x 10 color photographs of every 
members of the committee for that particular program. I recommend this 
action for all vocational and technical education shops and laboratories. 
Seeing one's name in print is very nice. Seeing your name and picture 
publicised is even better. 

But there are even more important reasons for vocational educators 
to publicize their cooperative relationships with industry. One reason 



«a s brcught cut in a recent rtudv of tfcs by industrialists tv 

Ic-cate their plants in a particular cr-rct-m* ty . The sesea refers ifisss 
that these ccrpanies which die ccn.-idc*- the existence of srecat icaai and 
technical schools vere also interested in the attitudes of the community 



regard the schools. These industrialists also examined the literature 



and brochures from the schools. Can you suggest a ~ore effective way to 
demonstrate the cooperative community relationship existing between 
schools and industry to prospective new companies than for these companies 
to see the names and company affiliations of industry advisory committee 
members in the school brochures. Here is a direct tie-in between voca- 



tional education in an area and that area’s economic development efforts. 

♦ 

Appreciation of this relationship iy vocational educators is still 
a very much "seme time thing”. In examining 28 reports of studies of 



vocational education needs conducted by commissions appointed for as 



many regional areas in Michigan, I found that XI of the commissions did 
not include industry representatives, one commission had one industry 
member, and there was some evidence that two commissions did have indus- 
try representatives . The remaining 14 commissions did include industry 
people on either their policy, executive or working committees. How 
educators can rationalize an in-depth study of an area’s manpower and 
vocational- technical education needs without advice and guidance from 
industry and business people is beyond me!! The interesting thing about 
these regional commission studies is that each one recommended the 
establishment of improved vocational education programs with the guidance 
and assistance of industry advisory committees. 



Earnest H. Dean, Implication of Vocational Education for Plant Site 
Location , May 31, 1967, U.S. Office of Education Grant No. 4-7-068493-040 8. 



Industry zecole want ed be i&vtilva! — re re so today , in --/ 
cgisiofi; than ev«r belore- As a ratter cf lact, tnay '-'ill be xns Is -isg 
cn involvement because they are currently going through the traumatic 
experience of learning wfeat happens to their businesses xhen schools do 
a &c-cr job of preparing ycuag people for the -or id of worse. - kC - on ^y 
are they suffering iron a shortage of skilled ssanpower they are also 
iisvirg to take sa the burden of reneuial education and training of 
large numbers of individuals whom the schools had failed, for fcaa^ever 
reason- to properly educate and train for the a* or Id. of work- Hie ~it=n— 
power program of our nation is cajoling, persuading, subs id icing, and 
bludgeoning en? layers to turn their offices and plants into educational 
ins titutions and social service agencies to provide services for adults 
which they should have, but did not obtain, during their school years. 
Whatever the justifiable reasons for the failure of the schools, 
employers have recognised that if they are ever cc get out fros; undt=r 
industry remedial and compensatory education sne tr« lining pi.cg«.2?b — cr 
their employees, they must sake certain that the schools do the job 
that may are supposes to do before individuals become “disadvantaged ' 1 
and "hard-core un employables - n 

Another movement of recent years, enforcing the determination 
cf employers to become involved in srhoci programs, has been the wide- 
spread utilization of industry advisory committees for war-on-poverty 
projects such as job Corps Centers, MSIA training programs, CEP, anc. 
the like. Che utilization of industry advisory committees has been 
mandatory for most of these programs. How well these committees were, 
and are being used, is another story; but the fact remains that many 
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thousands of employers have recently teen brought into the education 
and training progress of our nation for tr .2 first tine. 

At the very least, they have learned screthisg about the 
difficulties of tne uneducated and the unskilled poor segments of our 
population ana the social costs involved to themselves personally, to 
their companies, to their communities and to cur nation. Through their 
experiences as members of manpower development advisory committees they 
have ccme to realize the need for their involvement in not only voca- 
tional education, but the entire gamut of educational programs - Many 
employers are quite ready and willing to assist vocational, and technical 
educators in particular, and are even taking the initiative in involving 
t.;cnseives in school programs and problems. 

The extent to which companies will participate in school affairs 
is documented in a current report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board . J Of 1,033 companies questioned the following number (in 
percentages) expressed willingness to initiate action on: 

a. Improvement and expansion of 

local school facilities 55-6 per cent 

b. Improvement of local school 

curriculum 48.5 per cent 

c. Problems associated with 

school dropouts 53.9 per cent 

While we can be pleased that approximately 50 per cent are willing to 

become involved, it is obvious that schoolmen should be doing something 
about the other 50 par cent- The most important first step, of course, 

~ *The Role of Business in Public Affairs , National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, Studies in Public Affairs Research 
Report No. 2, 1968. 
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is to prcper ly involve these companies already willing to participate, 
and then have these companies recruit those in their cc muni ties not 
yet involved in school programs and problems. This is easier said than 
done, for I am convinced as I pointed out earlier, that many vocatioal 
educators at this point in tire are lacking in knowledge, skills and 
ability to develop effective programs of industrial education 
cooperation. 

My experience with industry people convinces me chat the MICB 
report is correct in its assessment of employer willingness to initiate 
action in becoming involved in schools, and I plan to devote a consider- 
able part of my effort in working with industry people to point out how 
they can become so involved. I shall, of course, continue to work 
with educators, since I much prefer that educators take the initiative. 

I have already undertaken the double-barrelled approach in 
serving as a consultant to the Arkansas State Department of Education 
in a project I consider a model for meaningful involvement and partici- 
pation by industry. Employers in Arkansas, like employers everywhere 
else in the U.S., are concerned with the problems of improving and 
expanding vocational and technical educational opportunities for youth 
and adults. They are also concerned with the economic well-being and 
growth of their communities, regions and the state. Taking into account 
these two concerns, which, of course, have a direct impact on the 
profitability and growth of their businesses, we have organized employers, 
government agency officials, educators, and economic planners into eight 
Regional Manpower Advisory Councils for Economic Development. The 
activities of these Regional Councils are directed and coordinated by a 
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State I*lanpcver Advisory Council for Economic Develcpzeat. Under the 
aegis of these Councils, the State Department of Education, and the 
Industrial Resea rch and Extension Center of the University of Arkansas 
are conduct in g a number of studies concerning manpower availability, 
education and training programs in terns of economic development needs. 
One of the major phases of the project deals with an evaluation of 
existing occupational education programs in the secondary and post- 
secondary schools. This evaluation will be made by the Regional Council 
m emb ers — not by professional educators. The first step has been for 
each industry member of the Councils to "adopt” a school in his 
community in order to become thoroughly familiar with its progr am s and 
problems. The second step will be an in-depth evaluation of all 
occupational education programs offered by the school. The third step 
will be an evaluation of how well these school are utilizing industry- 
advisory committees. 

This past month, over 40 Council members visited vocational- 
technical schools in states surrounding Arkansas, so that they will 
have a basis for comparing what they find in Arkansas. Combining their 
first-hand observations with the special reports and background papers 
they are being provided by educators and economists, the Regional 
Councils will make their recommendations for any changes they may 
decide as being necessary, and submit them to the State Department of 
Education, the Governor 1 s office and the legislature. Since these 
recommendations will be the "creature" of the Councils themselves, it 
is expected they will take the necessary action to assure implementation 
of their recommendations, including publicity, political pressure, etc. 
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It Is also expected they will ccntxnue functiening, not only to improve 
school programs, but also to improve the entire manpower development 
program of the state. Whether or not this will happen, our initial 
thesis is being proved correct, namely, chat given proper guidance, 
industry people will involve themselves in educational natters- This 
"proper guidance" is being prc\’ided the Council members by means of 
specially prepared guideline checklists for each phase of the project. 
For example, in the matter of "adopting" a school, vie have provided 
each industry person a series of questions which he is to discuss with 
the school principal on his first visit to the school. Another guide- 
line checklist has been prepared for conducting the evaluation of a 
school occupational program. As an example of a background paper, we 
have prepared one titled, "A Look At Occupational Education in the High 
Schools in Arkansas," and will do a follow-up paper going into detail 
about several secondary and post-secondary schools in each Region. 

This latter series of papers will include detailed information concern- 
ing costs of operation, along the lines of a balance sheet and "profit 
and loss" statement. Ic*s one thing to know, e.g*. that "X" million 
dollars is being spent on education in a state, but its something else 
to learn that it takes a million collars a year to "operate that 
crummy school four blocks down the street." The dollar figures for a 
familiar situation are expected to have a much greater impact than 
astronomical figures for unfamiliar situations. I see no reason why 
industry and business people should not know what it costs to run a 
school or a vocational program. I am betting that once they do knot/, 
they will have more respect for vocational education. 

But all of this effort in which we are engaged xn Arkansas will 
be for naught if no provision is made for continuing the Regional 
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Councils as a continuing body, permanent staff must be assigned. Staff 
can be made available from several possible sources. One possibility 
is for industry itself to provide the needed money for staff, as is 
being done by Industry-Education Councils in California, Arizona and a 
few other states. Another possibility is to utilize a member of the 
State Department of Education or the Vocational Education Research 
Coordinating Unit whose salaries are funded in part or whole under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Staffing of advisory councils in the field of vocational and 
technical education has come to be recognized as a basic necessity 
for assuring any degree of effectiveness for these councils. Amendments 
to the VEA of 1963 passed by the Senate yesterday, and probably already 
approved by the House today, have recognized this fact by making 
provision for staffing of the National Advisory Council and State 
Advisory Councils. Of particular interest to use who are concerned 
with industry involvement in vocational education is the fact that for 
the first time in the history of federal legislation for vocational 
education, the responsibilities and functions of state advisory councils 
are set forth in considerable detail. There are over 20 references to 
advisory councils and industry involvement in these amendments. Our 
government has legislated “cooperation of volunteers, 11 the volunteers 
in this case being industry people. I can't think of a finer commentary 
on our way of life than this recognition and acknowledgement by Congress 
that industry does indeed have a social conscience. 

On the other hand, we as vocational educators cannot take too 
much heart from this legislation because Congress has said, in so many 
words, that we have not demonstrated any great deal of sophistication, 
imagination or administrative ability in utilizing and directing the 
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social conscience of industry in helping achieve the overall goals of 
vocational education. 1 must agree, it is for that reason 1 have 
devoted so much of my presentation to the "nitty-gritty" of working 
with local advisory committees in order to develop their full potential 
as cooperating committees - And now that the State Advisory Council is 
to fcecotc a very real force in the development and evaluation of 
vocational and technical education, I want to suggest some "nitty-grit tv" 
for State Councils. 

Few, if any states, to the best of ny knowledge, have made any 
effective use of the combined interests and knowledge of their local and 
state advisory councils- There has been little, if any, communication 
between the local groups and the state group. Furthermore, there is no 
provision for such communication in the current legislation. Yet, how 
can the State Council develop meaningful plans and programs without 
taking into account the needs of local communities and regional 
metropolitan areas of the state? This oversight can be easily corrected 
by having the State Council arrange for a formal communications system 
with local school system advisory committees, or better yet, along the 
lines of the Regional Manpower Advisory Councils as I described them in 
Arkansas. Another possibility is for the State Council to establish a 
series of sub-committees for each of the major economic and industrial 
facets of the state. Membership cm: these industry sub-committees could 
consist primarily of local advisory committee members from the 
particular industry- For example, if the printing industry is a major 
industry in the state, there will undoubtedly be several vocational 
schools teaching printing, and each school would have a printing 



and each school would have a printing industry-education advisory 
committee. The chairman of each of these committees could be asked to 
serve on the State Advisory Council’s Printing Industry Sub-Committee. 

In this way, both the interests of the industry and schools, at the 
local and state level, would be represented in the deliberations of the 
state level, would be represented m the deliberations of the State 
Council. Furthermore, the interest, knowledge and involvement In 
school matters of local industry people would be enhanced by their 
participation in the work of the State Council. 

Ivhile I have discussed several imperatives for vocational educa- 
tors to facilitate industry participation and involvement in school 
programs, let me make clear the most urgent imperative of all — the job 
and career placement of vocational education program graduates in the 
occupations and occupational fields for which they have prepared them- 
selves. The report of a nationwide study published just a few months 
ago found: 

- — — a strong relationship between the use of such (advisory) 
committees and the placement of vocational graduates into 
their field. Schools with such committees did substantially 
better in placing their graduates than those without such 
committees .... Other benefits were also cited that were 
clearly to the good of vocational education-^ 

The study recommended the expansion of advisory committees under the 
leadership of State Offices of Education, and pointed out that few 
local schools and school systems were utilizing advisory committees. 

Only 35 per cent of the schools reported use of a general vocational 
program advisory committee, and only 33-6 per cent of the trade and 

M.U. Enninger, The Process of Product of T & I High School Level 
Vocational Education In the United States , Pittsburgh: Educational 

Systems Research Institute, April, 1968 



industrial courses offered by ICO schools surveyed reported occupational 
advisory committees. These low percentages are indeed remarkable because 
they simply cake no sense whe n you consider the exhortation of both 
industry and school people over the last 50 years as to the need for and 
benefits to be derived from the utilization of advisory committees - 

If vocational educators are co cake seriously the message of 
the recent report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, calling for a "bridge between school and the world of work," they 
will devote much energy and time to organizing effective industry- 
education advisory committees. 

These committees can be that much sought after bridge. The 
American Vocational Association is planning to publish a new guidline 
booklet on this subject, and there already exists an excellent booklet 
on advisory committees recently published by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. ^ 

My message this evening can be summed up by three simple 
statements addressed to educators and school administrators: 

1. If you don’t want to both with involving industry in your 
vocational and technical education programs, don’t bother to offer such 
programs in the first place. Without industry involvement, these 
programs will be frauds perpetrated on the students, their parents, the 
employers, and the communities. 

2. If you do establish vocational and technical education 
progra m s , you can obtain the greatest benefit from industry participation 
through the vehicle of industry-education cooperating committees, and you 

^Albert J. Riendeau, The Role of the Advisory Committee in Occupational 
Education in the Junior College (Washington, D.C.: American 

Association of Junior Colleges, 1967). 




should organize such cecmdttees; recognizing, of course, the need for 
continuing infernal relationships between industry representatives and 
instructors, z&c providing tice for such informal relationships. 

3. In order to make certain these ccmmi ttees will function 
p"c ; ,erly and effectively, you cast assign qualified staff who will 
devote their full-time and energy to developing industry-education 
cooperation, both formally and informally. 

Everything else I have said is but commentary - 
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I happen to be one who believes deeply in vocational education 
as all of you do- My interest in this field grows out of a research 
study conducted in 1936- It was conducted in a city in Ohio by two 
of us. I traveled the streets of that city after having graduated 
from high school looking for work and every place I went they asked 
me one question, "Mhat can you do?*' My answer was that I had four 
years of Latin, one year of German, four years of math, four years of 
Science and if a subject were required in the school, I had it- They 
said, "That is fine, young man, but what can you do?” It was some 
years later when I got close tc a vocational education program and 
saw one in operation that I said, "This is where I want to be.” I 
was lucky enough to get a chance to be a part of vocational education. 
So mine is not an accidental interest- I didn't back into the field 
accidentally. I got into it because I know what they asked me- Don't 
talk to me about the values of a classical educational background. 

Don* t try to sell me cn all the great intangibles it has- If I hadn't 
had a chance to go to school because there was a university in that 
city, I wouldn't have had a chance at all to be here today or to be 
in my job. At one time I offered to work for nothing to learn tool and 
die work. The company didn't think I was worthy of this opportunity. 
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I vouid like to do sore boating. 2 think it is a challenge to 
take a boat out cn a lake and to go sore place that you can't see fror 
land and have to depend on yourself, on the boat and upon your ova 
direction. Occasionally, there is a weather report given that really 
c h allenges you in boating. Perhaps, the weather report goes sore thing 
like this: "Winds variable, strong fror all directions, occasional 

thunder stores, gusts up to 40 riles per hour, snail craft warnings 
up. That presents a real challenge when you decide to go sore pJace 
you can't see fror land, it takes a well planned course with check 
points, a good conpass, a stout ship, and either an able or a stupid 
pilot. You know, I think we are somewhat like this at this point in 
vocational education with a similar kind of forecast — strong winds 
from all directions, thunder storms, gusts to drive you off course and 
small craft warnings up. 

People who don't believe in vocational education or don't know 
it, had better get out because it isn't going to be easy. You think 
you have had it rough up to now but you haven't seen anything yet. You 
have been asking for money and for a chance. Well, you have it now. 

It is going to be much tougher than you have ever thought or believed. 

To succeed it is going to take a well-planned pattern of expansion; 
it is going to take the sGund principles that our friend. Dr. Barlow, 
oui lined; it is going to take quality programs, the type Dr. Evans 
was speaking of; and it is going to take able leadership. There will 
be no time to be following every ship that crosses your bow. The hardest 
thing you will be doing is to be going across a lake when you can't see 
anything and have a ship come up and cross you. Head just a little off 
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from where yea are — your cczpass and ycur plans say you -kouid go this 
way but the other ship is going that way. The greatest sensation ir. the 
world is to assume that the captain of the snip you are following It szvs 
where he is going, and to taze off and following knows where he is going, 
and to take off and follow him. I had a friend who did that. He ended 
up 100 miles from where he planned to fee. You can*t follow ships when 
yen aren’t sure where they are going. You had better know where you 
are going in vocational aducation- 

You c ann ot forget yesterday and work today, ignoring tomorrow. 

I don’t think you are going to be satisfied with pilot programs and 
small efforts. There was a time in which we said the way to be successful 
in vocational education was to make your program sg popular that you had 
more influence and more students than you could take; then you could be 
selective. Forget it- I took a task force of people around Ohio from 
our Governor’s office. The thing they wanted to know was whether every 
boy and girl gets the training he wants- One Gf the places didn’t say 
“yes” and they became very critical of them. Our problem is not a 
selection process today- You can’t hide in the corner of education 
crying for an opportunity. You are in the spotlight now — you are 
popular. You are important. Well, at least your programs are important 
but you may not be important if you don’t get with it- It has not been 
decided yet whether vocational educators with previous background 
experience are going to be the leadership in the movement of vocational 
education. Dr. Evans eluded to this in his presentation. There may be 
a period of time in which there is great danger that the people who 
havent* done as well with other educational programs as they would like. 
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vill want tc cake cn the respcnr ib i 1 i ty of reorganizing vocational 
education in that sane inage- f > * ‘ ^ t**ink I an concerned and upset, 
yen are right. 

i?e ^ust be willing to accept the responsibility to serve a 
cajority of the youth in the labor market. This isn*t the sane ball 
g ene you have been playing- It isn*t the sane ball game when you 
talk about a majority of the youth as the majority of the unemployed 
looking for work- Yesterday in leaking at the bridging from ye£.te*dc.y, 
the entrance of the 1913 act and cn up to the 1963 act, the emphasis 
was upon the need for preparation of skilled workers to ouild cur 
economy. Today the present legislation has a totally different 
thr us t for us — a totally different thrust in what is said and what 
it is that pushes you in that direction in terms of social problems 
facing a troubled nation. Our society has tried everything else; 
vocational education is next. Make no mistake about it. 

Tomorrow I would predict a combination of the above in terms 
of a technological society requiring a person for every Job and a job 
for every person. There is now thinking that ir you don t plan for ups 
and downs in our economy, you will need to plan to have a lot of hungry, 
unemployed people - There is a sneaking suspicion that such a condition 
would overthrow our whole government. Which do we look to: yesterday, 

today, or tomorrow? 

I recall an experience that will give my reaction to this 
situation. I asked one time about going out for a marathon running 
when I was in school. I said, "Now, this is the place to start, you 
run along at average rate, and then you try to finish fast." They 
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start fast, yea run faster, and yea finish fastest.” 
«nu In terms cf vecaticnal education. We can 1 1 forget 



yesterday in t errs *'f skills. In 193^ at the AYA in St. Louis 
(mayl*.* thare are rtr.e in this room who were there with me) a repre- 
sentative fren industry who was the planning director iron one of the 
major industries, stood up and said, "You are training machinists. 

Ha, ha, forget it- In three or four years we will not need machinists.” 
I listened but it didn't make sense to me- In 1965 as stated by our 
state employment service (and we have an excellent one) , the number one 
shortage occupation in the State of Ohio was machinists. That was ten 
years after this gentleman told us to forget training skilled workers - 

I met with Governor Rhodes recently and if you have an industry 
in your state that you don't want just let Governor Rhodes know- He 

will have a whole team over after it. These people are from industry 

who go out after more industry for our state because we are convinced 
the only way you can build a state is through jobs. He has a very 
simple philosophy, "Jobs”. I met with 34 people and 1 was all set to 
sell them vocational education when the man introducing me said, 

"Don't bother to sell us vocational education. Just tell us how to 
get it." The first, second, third, or fourth question the people 
asked us when we talked about them coming to our state is where will 
they get training for their instructors. They asked me not to give 
them a sales pitch but just tell them how they can get training. 

Well, what was impressive was the need of industry for skilled 

people. This is still their need in this period of emphasis on shop 

problems. We can't ignore that and chase another boat across the lake. 
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Chrysler In our state says, “Why should we do our own training? We 
are tax payers, we help ps 3 T , we support you, but we expect you to give 
educational leadership in our area." We hear about the growth of 
service occupations and I an concerned. We are going to have core 
people in service occupations but nobody has told sue yet why there are 
core people. In terns of retirement age in the skilled crafts, men 
are going to be gone, and replacements will be needed. I am concerned 
lest we take this other ship going across our bow of only the service 
occupations and begin to chase that one. Only if you produce can you 
have service. You can*t have service without production. So to me 
the point is very simple. Fortune Magazine says there is going to be 
a skill shortage in the 70*s. A skill shortage in the 70*s — not a 
brain drain. We will have that too, perhaps, but we will have a skill 
shortage which will hamper our economic growth. 

So, one point in bridging yesterday, toaay, and tomorrow is — 
you cannot forget what you have been doing. You can*t ignore the 
need for skill in Agriculture, Business, Distribution, T & I Education, 
and other areas. 

According to the 1966 figures we could get was that 76 graduated. 
Don f t laugh at Ohio, look at Ohio, look at your c-wn state first. You 
may not laugh at the facts. We have already lost 24 so to me it is 
academic when you say, should we have vocational education at the 
high school or only post— high school. My answer is that you had better 
have it at both. If you gave me the chance to have all the vocational 
education I would want at the post— high school, I would still say in 
the terms of needs of youth, it belongs in high school as well. 
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According to our Ohio Board of Regents* 32 of that group start coliege 
but only 14 will graduate. This isn't Shoemaker's figures, this is 
the Board of Regent's figures. Of that original 100 starting the first 
grade, 14 graduated from college. Educators say don* t worry about 
that, they are going to be fine. Of those who graduate from vocational 
programs, don't worry about them, they are going to do line. Well, we 
are only touching a part of the minority group of the people. Our job 
is the whole area. We have looked at the projects of what happens «-o 
people and what happens to jobs. Vocational-technical education 
(according to information) is going to increase 55 per cent professionally 
but nobody in Ohio knows what technical education is going to do. We are 
going to be in jobs which take people who know something and can do 
something . 

We have talked through a questionnaire to probably over 200,000 
students in Ohio through our guidance services. Not 10 or 20, or 30, or 
40 — over 200,000 and this is a sample of about 300,000 of those. This 
is what the students told us and it didn't vary 4 or 5 per cent whether 
I asked the questions in Utah, which I did, or in Ohio so some place 
else. 72.6 per cent had taken one to three years of college. 6.9 per 
cent had four or more years of college. Don't ask me to explain the 
difference between the 6.9 per cent that had a college degree and 7.6 
per cent in the professions, I can't, except there are nurses who have 
three years who would qualify as professional. 

Tomorrow's needs are shown clearly by the social problems of 
our day. Alice Wiedman, a columnist sometimes calxed a little bit of 
an alarmist, puts it strongly in order to get attention. This is the 
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way she put it. "The root cause of urban poverty today in the U.S. is 
not prostitute not hers, drunken fathers, rats and cockroaches, broken 
hones and racial prejudice. The root causes are snobbish, inpractical, 
intellectually dishonest and misguided public school education syst ems ." 
I always put quotes around that because she said it, not me- 
lt is a shock approach for she is getting at a point which more 
and more people are beginning to question. To me these needs can not 
be net with a snail high-quality program. You can*t get by any more 
serving 10 to 30 per cent of the students. I tried to talk to two 
gentlemen about 40 per cent and they are giving me the business. They 
said, 40 per cent isn*t reasonable. Talk to us about 60 per cent or 
70 per cent if you want to be really a part of the answer, a part of 
solutions and not just remain a part of the problem. 

Today and tomorrow requires vocational education programs for 
all ability levels, all age levels, a3.1 sections of the country and I 
am going back to all ability levels. We are very pleased in vocational 
education to proudly accept a responsibility and relationship with 
technical education. Man, did we like that when in 1958 they gave us a 
part of technical education; but how many of us have been so proudly 
willing to accept a responsibility for low-level programs? Are you 
proud of that? What have you done about it? Do you have an organized 
plan for broadly implementing a service? I am not talking about a pilot 
program. Do you have a pattern for broadly serving this group of young 
people who haven 1 t been served by anybody? If you do not have it you 
had better get it or you won't be a part of the action. 

It requires concepts of programs and services to make meaningful 
this concept for the total youth. We talked about it for years in 



education and we didn't even know what it meant. We are learning. 

The saddest thing about the Job Corps, and I mean this, is not the 
extremely high cost which the tax payers don’t like but the fact that 
education didn't have to live with the problems that went with the 
Job Corps. They didn't have to live with those people 24 hours a day. 
What you learn when you live with them 24 hours a day gives a 
different perspective about what is wrong and what needs to be done. 

We see a total thing involving health services; over hair of the 
drop-outs are unhealthy and ineligible for rehabilitation. A sad 
commentary to let a student out of school at the age of 17 or 18 and 
never find out he has such a problem that he can't possibly participate 
in education. 

Remedial education service is an integral part of vocational 
education. We must provide skill training, technical knowledge, work 
habits, yec 5 money, if it takes this to keep the young people in school. 
I wouldn't have said this five years. I say, if necessary, it's 
cheaper for society to pay them a little bit of money to keep them in 
school than to let them out. Give them the type of counseling that 
Dr. Evans was talking about this morning. You know we found out that 
with all the dropouts we had, most of them hadn't talked to a counselor. 
No counselor had ever bothered with them. They were hungry to talk to 
people. We had to put on counselors in the evening so they could talk 
to them. Lonely students without goals. We must be prepared to provide 
programs for 60-80 per cent of the high school youth; high quality 
programs even to the less able. Our Governor makes the statement, 

(and boy, I love him, he only has two more years in office and he can't 
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replace hies elf) we graduated 100,000 young people last year and threw 
thee on the labor market. The labor market isn't ready for thee and 
they aren't ready for the labor market. He says why spend $1.3 billion 
on education, what right does the educational system have to throw out 
ICO, 000 young people on the labor market unskilled, untrained? We had 
a study in Ohio which showed 90 per cent cf those in the 16-24 age 
group had nothing to sell, were out of skill and out of work. 

This point is one of his favorite phrases, "You will either 
give them jobs or you will fight them in the streets." We have a State 
Superintendent who is the chairman of the advisory committee. You 
know this is good and this is bad because you have a boss who knows 
what you are supposed to be doing. The trick in all of this will be 
to maintain quality programs as you expand massively. And that isn't 
easy. 

I sat with a group and Dr. Evans was in that group, in which 
they said to this man, "Well, let's give them one period of vocational 
education and they can be sure to take the college preparatory program." 
But when we have given them a period of vocational education what do 
you do for the young person about to find he has been cheated? Well, 
one period is better than nothing but I am not willing to settle for 
that. 

I don't believe you can fit the vocational education program 
of today and tomorrow around and in between and underneath "the sound 
college preparatory program". I don't believe it because I don't 
believe in the sound college preparatory program. I see no research 
to support it. Let's talk research if you want to. Time is running 
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out so I an not going to read it to you but here is a simary of a study 
of about 25-30 of those that just accidentally got started on a system 
of worship at the altar of the individual subject (and you yourself 
haven * t gotten away from it). If I would ash each of you individually 
what you did with your sons and daughters, what are you interested in 
that has been pretty good for somebody else; but, do you really under- 
stand what you are about in vocational education? Do you really believe 
in an integrated curriculum? This has been proven by research as being 
valuable but you don’t believe it. Have you heen willing to say, "Well , 
we will do the skill training of these people and then let them 
infiltrate into the college preparatory math and science?" 

You have a chance to put together a sound educational program 
built around the goa? of the student. Take these as goals, build the 
skill, math, science and technical information, the work habits, the 
attitudes, the remedial education, the health. Easy? No, it isn T t 
easy. And you aren T t going to do it in one or two periods a day and 
do it effectively. T will take an average boy and teach him to use 
functions of trigonometry if you will let me put him in a machine trade 
program and also have him in class long enough to teach him in an 
integrated program. I don’t care whether the teacher is a math teacher 
or a machine trade teacher. X can teach him the three functions of 
trigonometry and teach him where to find them, give him a book to take 
along so that he won’t have to do like I did, try to remember the 
functions of trigonometry. I had to go down the line and talk to a 
fellow who hadn’t graduated from high school but who knew how to use 
the Machinery Handbook to find out- He wouldn’t have to do as I did. 
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go down the lire end say, ”£cw r.uch netai do I leave in this hole 5f I 
an nailing a shrink fit'” I knew natal shrinks and expands and I knew 
all about the theory of coefficient eicpansion of netal but I couldn* i 
use it. If you believe educational theory you can put together a 
vocational education progran which is an educational progran which 
recognizes the needs of young pacple for technical college nath, 
science, and skills. 

The progran of tenor rev will start in the elenentary school or 
as early as we can get then, not by Head Start. A progran at the 
elenentary school level would encourage all students to respect work 
and to want to be sons thing- Don't tell ne you going to let this 
person graduate iron high school and then decide to want to do scnetfcing. 
The people who have really dons senething in life are those who wanted 
to do sonething early. Uow they nay change th<_ir goals later on but 
let’s make then want to do senething. This can be done in the elenentary 
school- Have a work orientation progran at the early junior high school 
years for all youth. How, don’t ask cs how to do it, I an trying to 
find out- I have a group of people working on it and I haven’t found 
anything yet that I an satisfied with but we will find out how- I-7e 
will need a work orientation involving sene kind of a work experience 
for all youth. 

I an being hit all the tine with, ”&hat are you doing for these 
students?” are. going to do senething. A broad progran of vocational 
education with depth m the last two years of his first educational 
progran is necessary. I don’t care at what point that cor.es but at 
least two years before he leave the school he should sake a selection 

Y 
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acd enroll is vocational training- Es she old have the opportunity to do 
so at the high school or post-high school level- Ue need a continuing 
vocational technical education program for re— training and upgrading - 
Such a program requires a broad student base and a broad tax base. I 
need at least 509 students to have such a progran. X will take any boy, 
any girl as long as you will let ce have enough programs in order to 
let then succeed - 

X knew what it would cost us in Ohio to serve 4C per cent of 
the high school youth- It would cost us $272 million additional dollars 
as well as equipment- It would cost $36 million additional dollars for 
operation- I know what it would cost to go to 89 per cent of cur 
people at the high school level- It would cost us $619 million for 
construction and equipment and the cost would be around 89 million 
dollars for operation- I know what it would cost and yet these costs 
are not outlandish, ladies and gentlemen- If you can't think in this 
of money then you are not thinking of making vocational education 
a major part of the educational system. 

Colleges have not been unwilling to do this. Colleges have 
prepared for this period of time so much better than have you and i 
and the public school system, that It is pitiful. Three hundred fifty 
million were spent on construction in colleges in Ohio In the last two 
or three years. Three hundred fifty million, and I don't begrudge a 
nickel of It. The college bill passed at the Federal level- I think, 
it was about 7-1/2 billion dollars- I don't begrudge a nickel of it. 

But then, they are talking to you and I in terms of peanuts to do the 
ground job that needs to be done for 80 per cent of the youth — 80 per 
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cent of the people. I am talking about the forgotten majority of cur 
people. Eayba there is enough money for vocational education if in 
terms of bridging the gap between today, and tomorrow you would put 
together the money from 0E0, from I JAB, from I*!DTA in terms of one 
administrative package, as they do with die college funds. 

They are not giving the college money to every one that jumps 
ana runs to set up a school, but that is what happens in vocational 
education programs- That is the band-aid concept. 

I believe the future of our natron may not depend so much upon 
cur appreciation of the arts as upon our investment of ourselves in 

work. Man's contribution through his work is basic to being a good 
citizen. 

You knew I attended a Eew Orleans meeting and I worked with a 
group that had all the brains in education there. I felt very 
insignificant . I went to to a group talking about humanities because 
I am no*_ supposed to know anything about humanities; I an a vocational 
educator. I sat and listened and then I said, ”2ell me, will you 
outline the many principles that makes something a humanity*? 1 * They 
good because they could do this. Any body who can outline 
principles knows what he is doing. I looked at these and I listened 
and sara, Well, then vocational education is a humanity, isn't it, 
if it rs taught as a humanity?” Because the outline was not content 
in arc, content rn music, content in the performing arts. The outline 
was the ability of relating what you are teaching to the on-going life 
of cur nation, to that person seeing what he is doing in perspective of 
a whole. So, vocational education, properly taught, can be a humanity. 

ERIC 



Jobs ara the answer- Vocational and technical education can 
2 22jor factor - in helping people rind that answer* '*ot as it was in 

vocatio nal education or as it is , hut as vocational education can he 

if we plan our journey, if we follow our conpass, if we have a sound, 

quality ship to carry us and have at le leadership. 



DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF HUMAN CAPITAL 



By A. R. Charter Iain 

E:-:evi ive Vice President, Colorado State University 

Mr. Gnair;- an, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen — let 
me velc . '*■ ' v* ,* to Colorado State University . 

In discussing with you the subject, "Develop rent and Use of 
Hunan Capital”, I suspect sene of my colleagues night object to ny use 
of the tern "hunan capital”, rather than such terns as labor and 
nanagerent forces or at least "hunan resources." 

However, the past few years have seen a rising interest in 
viewing education, especially vocational and professional education, as 
a long-tem investment by society. Also, economists and others have 
become aware that education from kindergarten to the post-doctoral 
level is second only to national defense in the summation of public 
budgets- This has led to attempts on the national and international 
scene to assess the role of formal education in terms of economic 
productivity and economic grcwth, as well as in terms of its role in 
expanding and transmitting knowledge As a result of this develop- 
ment, professional economists have begun to speak of capital as tangible 
property capital and the scmewbnt intangible item of human capital. 

It is, of course, with human capital that ail of us in this room and 
in education at all levels are concerned. 

This evening I would like to comment on the expanding role of 
vocational education in developing human capital- In addition, I will 
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tali’ about what ve rust do to make people aware of the importance; in 
fact, the absolute necessity of supporting our educational institutions 
and their programs as the most effective and efficient manner in which 
hucan capital is developed. Further, I will introduce certain arguments 
with which you nay disagree. 

Without neaning to depreciate the unique and significant 
contributions made by vocational education over the past seventy years, 
it appears to me that vocational and technical education has recently 
assumed a new importance in respect to education and society. 

This is partly because the colleges and universities in the 
1950 *s oversold American society on the need of everyone for a college 
or university degree. Society responded with a flood of young people 
coming to the campuses — many who didn*t belong. Money, though in 
short supply, wasn*t too tight for many institutions. 

We in universities sold so well that now we are in trouble. 

We have more students than we have money or facilities to support them. 
University education didn*£ solve all of society 1 s problems. 

The unfulfilled expectations of faculty, students and the 
public have mounted. Costs have risen at a fantastic rate, since the 
supply of teachers was inelastic. 

Sow — when many realize that large numbers of students in secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities need a vocational program; not 
an academic degree — society is somewhat disenchanted with colleges and 
universities and the antics of their students and faculty. 

Community colleges are springing up rapidly. But is is difficult 
to get them to really emphasize Vocational-Technical education. 

Frequently, the community colleges talk Vocational-Technical, but proceed 
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emphasis to academic transier programs. Hi go schools are doing 
sore of the sane "double talk". 

I believe the tone of our society has never been better for 
Vocational Education because: 

a ) Interest of many who shouldn’ t go to universities has 
never been higher. 

b) Interest of high school students and of students dropouts 
never has been higher. 

c) Society s interest in the vocational type of educational 
opportunity never has been higher. 

Today society is faced with, and hopefully willing to face up 
to, a multitude of problems in which education, especially vocational 
education, can and must play an increasing role. 

One of these problems is that of unemployed and underemployed 
youth. In terms of human capital it is the youth of the nation in which 
the greatest yield will come from a given amount of investment of public 
resources, I am sure we would all agree. The public is concerned about 
unemployed youth this is commonly discussed in conjunction with the 
high school dropout. Of increasing and perhaps equal concern is the 
underemployed youth. It doesn't take a trained psychologist to know 
that a job is vital to a young person, and that it is equally im portant 
that the job be compatible with his abilities; and, whenever possible, 
with his aspirations. Unfortunately, jobs are hard to secure for the 
uneducated and unskilled. Even when they are able to find a job, it 
is an entry level job at the lowest level, such as washing cars, 
sweeping floors, digging ditches, etc. The high school graduate is 
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often only a little batter off. Ee can do no better than clerk in a 
store or pump gasoline. 

These are dead-end jobs. The youth knows it and is nearly as 
frustrated as if he had no job at all. Job turnover is therefore 
heavy in this age group. The problem of youth is further complicated 
by the fact that a disproportionate percentage of these young people 
with deadend jobs ccne from minority groups. Here the young person is 
not only fighting a lack of training and education but racial 
discrimination. Small wonder that this group is frustrated, volatile, 
and quick to riot. 

Small wonder the results of these problems, in terms of 
unfu lfilled aspirations of young people, can be very traumatic. The 
trauma to the person frequently extends itself into trauma for the 
surrounding societj* when the frustrated individual lashes out at 
everything around him. The young people have so little to lose. For 
them we have made little public investment and therefore developed 
little human capital to be channeled into beneficial uses by society. 

Consider the data from the U. S. Department of Labor, wit a 
which most of you are already familiar. It is reported that one out 
of four non-white teenagers in the labor force are unemployed as 
compared to one out of eight whites. Even worse is the fact that the 
jobless rate of non— white youth has risen twice as fast as among 
whites. The data dramatize the problem before us and give some dimen- 
sion to the size of the pool of undeveloped human capital that is 




available to the nation. 
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It se en g that for those of us in higher education to insist 
these individuals stay in school longe.r. and learn more in terns of 
general education is utterly unrealistic- The cold facts are that for 
many social, economic, and psychological reasons we cannot keep this 
group in school. Even if we could, they would be unemployable when 
they drop out short of a college degree. Employers are looking for 
ski 11s to do specific kinds of work. Although business and industry 
would like to have employees with a good general education, any personnel 
officer will tell you frankly that entry level jobs with any future 
require specific skills of a high degree. 

It is with this problem those of you directly involved in 
vocational education fc /e a much more important role to play than in 
the past. 

Now that we have said vocational education has a bigger role to 
play in a society of rapidly changing technology, partly to train people 
for new careers every few years, "the par ty line if you will," let's 
explore some other facets of our society. 

It is widely and ritually repeated that this technological 
society is part of a rapidly changing world. This statement is meaning- 
ful only for a world characterized by a nearly continuous development 
of new technologies. There is no inherent motivation or pressure toward 
change in tools and machinery as such, no matter how many or how 
intricate and labor saving they may be. When new tools are developed 
and displace older ones, however, there is a strong supposition that 
there will be changes in the associated society 
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p» There is no such necessity in the technology-society relationship. 

II 

\l 

Yet, there is a relationship between technology and its social effects 
that serves as ground for inquiry into the technology-society relation- 
ship. The number of social changes that can result from a given 
technological innovation is smaller than the nuriber of all possible 
social changes. The changes that do actually result are a still smaller 
number of those that can take place. Thus, in relation to any given new 
technology, the distribution of all possible social changes can be 
divided into: a) those that cannot follow as consequences, b) those 

that can (i.e. , are made possible by the new technology), and c) those 
that do (i.e., the actual consequences). 

One thus sees some fundamental implications for vocational 
education, tfhile technology development means a high probability of 
change in job opportunities, in individual values, and in social values, 
it is only because the conditions of choice are altered; not because of 
any inherent pressure for change because of the existence or technical 
innovations . 

If vocational education tries to lead society too fast by 
training people for certain new careers, it may find society has by- 
passed certain of those careers completely because of the many 
opportunities made available by technology — and vocational education 
will have trained people for non-existent opportunities. On the other 
hand, if vocational education goes too slow, it may train people for 
jobs already on the route to being dropped by society. Thus, vocational 
education walks a very real tight rope. 
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In walking the tight rope I suggest vocational education groups 
are too slow to use modem management practices m regard to decision 
making. Khile this meeting is in part an exception, too many meetings 
are ones where vocational education people talk to th ems elves! This 
won’t do the job anymore. 

Labor, management, government and education people must work 
together. Only by use of an interlocked system with feedback will we 
be able to select the technological possibilities, out of the many 
available, that will natch with the changes we want in our social 
institutions and in our values. The few technological selections w' 
settle on then become the ones around which new vocational education 
programs should develop. 

Fortunately the debate of the last few years about the implica- 
tions of technological change for employment and the character of work 
has not been in vain- * v* it ions held by people, originally so extreme 
as to be untenable, have been tempered in the process. Few serious 
students of the subject now believe that the progress of mechanization 
in industry must lead to an irreversible increase in the level of 
involuntary unemployment in our society Unemployment may increase, 
however, either voluntarily because people choose to take some of their 
increased productivity in the form of leisure, or as a result of 
inadequate education, poor management, or failure to make progress in 
solving our race problem- But reduction of the overall level of 
employment is not a necessary consequence of new industrial technology. 

Now let me attack a sacred cow! The answer given to most prob- 
lems is quote, “need for better communication 1 * - For example, greater 
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involvement of ail parties before a decision is made. It is tree, I 
believe, that better communications are needed for the "micro*’ decisions 
of cur society. But for tee "macro” or ”iarge scale** decisions, I be- 
lieve better communications is not the answer to the problems of our 
society. 

The real problem is that current and future communication 
channels are too fast for the increasingly imponderable, lethargic and 
impossibly slow moving decision mailing machinery of business, labor, 
education and particularly government. 

The answer to the problem is not better communication. The 
answer is faster working machinery for social decision making. To 
illustrate — how long has the U. S. Senate been tied up with the Abe 
Fortas nomination, while crushing world and domestic problems stayed 
in committee? Can we afford the over 20 years It took Congress to 
decide to authorize the Colorado River Project? There are innumerable 
other examples one could select. 

I plead that we devote energy to streamlining the machinery of 
social decision making. Our young people, with excessive data at their 
disposal because of too good communications, will not wait for the world 
to bum while they hope for decisions to be made. 

The speed of communication is increasing — the speed of pi blic 
decision making is slowing down. This divergence cannot be permitted to 
continue! 

Let’s review briefly this rapid technological change that is 
taking place on a more pragmatic and less philosophical plane. Most 
people place the beginning of this development with the industrial 



rev^Ikiricn, cnt I £3 referring to the recent ecceleraticii of the change 
fcagun after I’orld ICar II and pushed at an e\en greater rate sy the first 
successful Russian attempt to launch a nan into space- 

Xhs effect u~cn higher education, especially ^n the scientific- 
areas, has been nothing short of dramatic; hcre^er, the demand ror cetter 
csvalcrment and utilization cf our human capital investment in the semr- 
orcfessicnal, technical and skilled has been equa ll y great. 

The challenge to vocational education appears to be one calling 
for significant readjustment or redirection to meet this technological 
change before the national economy and social structure suffers irreparable 

2 Jot wishing to appear expert in a foreign field, nay I say that 
drastic change seems called for in the type of program with which most of 
us are familiar in the secondary schools, technical institutes, and 
community colleges- Obviously, there are real problems in retooling for 
the kinds of new programs designed for the present and future world of 
work. Nevertheless, my experience in engineering leads me to predict 
that you will be under increasing pressure to tailor your programs to 
the most i^ediate needs of an industrial complex that is being made 
and remade so swiftly that only a few of the technical programs will 
long survive. 

Unfortunately, your ability to cope with these problems will not, 
oniy be dependent upon your own awareness and ability to change, of 
which I have little doubt, but the willingness of society to supply you 
with the sizeable resources needed to accomplish the task. 



There are usisustdly -many challeages facing headers in 
vocational and technical education. I aa£ admit that, fortunately, 
leaders in vccaticsal edccati&a have demonstrated a ctre realistic and 
pragmatic attitude toward their challenges than those of us in the 
colleges and universities have with ours. Therefore, 1 an confident 
that given the resources you will sect today 1 s challenges. 

Speaking of fiscal resources brings me to the point of saying a 
few words concerning our role in making the general public aware of 
education* s contributions — past, present, and future — to development of 
human capital, ife must: 

a) Point out the direct relationship between education and the 
development of human capital. Those in vocational 
education have many examples to help in this task. 

b) Stress the fact that the total human-capital input into 
the productive system has affected directly the national 
output of goods and thereby the national gross product. 

c) Present the fact that the nation has been willing to place 
a large part of its resources in investments in physical 
capital and only a limited amount into the development of 
human capital. 

Demonstrate that the rate of return on investments in 
human capital are measurable and equally as great, if 
not greater, than investments in physical capital. 

Studies have shown that money invested in a college 
education will add a significant amount to average 
earnings during an individuals lifetime over and above 
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what he would earn if he had not attended college. 

This n a a n s that he will pay higher taxes as well as 
nake a greater contribution to the development of his 
community. 

Xn theory ve could reduce the federal expenditures on welfare 
nearly to zero if all citizens were educated to a level where they 
could find employment at a level to sustain their needs. 

Looking ahead, what we need are solid research studies to 
prove our points concerning the relationship between human capital and 
the growth of the gross national product. All of us involved in the 
educational endeavor must sell these ideas to the public just as 
enthusiastically as our counterparts in private industry and governmen- 
tal agencies have sold the concept of improving production through 
investment in physical capital. 

Ivaire stressing the economics of this problem, we must con tinu e 
to drive home the fact that education is soma thing more than an activity 
to be measured in dollars and cents. We must educate the public to the 
fact that the university has become one of the great social institutions 
of the modem world? Xn this country it has become the most sophisticated 
agency we have for advancing scholarship and research. It is crucial in 
the transmittal of knowledge from one generation to the next and it is 
vital in the application of this knowledge to the problems of modem 
society. 

Before we leave the dollars question, I want to explore another 




fundamental issue affecting ail cf higher education, and particularly 
vocational education. The issue is directly related to the matter of 
public support for education. 
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Labor, nanagerent and gcvennsnt fail to understand that education 
ii> unlike any of their activities. In a single format, there is great 
criticism regarding why the costs o:: education are increasing faster than 
the growth of the economy. There is great pressure to increase 
productivity of the teacher in a -earner cosparable to labor’s productivity 
gains, thereby keeping the costs per student from growing so fast- 
Comp arable productivity gains canno : and will not be made in education, 
and in particular in vocational education. 

Those who allocate public funds for education must learn to under- 
stand this point. Let me illustrate. By development of Jet aircraft, 
one pilot now transports many more, people over more miles using the latest 
in technology. The cost per person/ mile is going down. But in education, 
and in particular in the teaching of a skill, no amount of technology 
offsets necessary salary increases. Costs per student rise. 

To illustrate again, no matter how much is invested in the most 
sophisticated electronic organ — the latest in technology — it 5 till takes 
the same amount of time to play Chopin’s "Minute Waltz*'. You can’t play 
it in one— half minute — nor can you eliminate the hours of practice it 
takes to learn to play it. 

Thus, inherent to education :.s the fact you must use a different 
yardstick in budget analysis than used in labor, management and 
government. 

Before closing let me say a few words about college and 
university students. 

a) Only a few make the mass media with their activities — 
most are hard at work studying. 
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bt Ine students hacs ? •: me iea* to te d is enchanted 

the lays ci an ad vli a. or Id that has given then 
such problem? as air p dilution, water pollution, 
ghettos, litres, ; ifitnam, and in many cases inadequate 
or overworked teachers - 

cl Faculty are, m spite cf all their talk, ultra- 

conservative m regard re change. The students know 
this and want to pressure for faster changes in this 
dynanic society - 

dj Parents and faculty seen to be unaware that the 

freshnan college student of today is physiologically, 
dentally and socially as far along as many graduate 
students only ten years ago- Students don*t like 
being taught like the freshmen of 10 years ago- They 
don't accept social mores that were developed for 
young people m cur generation, partly because they 
reach puberty years earlier than we did- 

Overall, however, I am very certain our present generation of 
college and university students will turn out to be the most capable 
group to lead our nation during the remainder of this century that our 
society has ever seen. 

In closing, I have endeavored to point out a small part of the 
challenge to all of us in education that today's accelerating and 
changing technology has placed upon us to develop the nation's human 
capital. There can be no question but that education and training is 
the bridge between man and his work- 




THE ROAD AHEAD FOR VOCATIONAL EEl'CATICN 



by John F. Jennings 

Legal Counsel for the Sub— Comitt ee on Education 

Washington, D. C. 

1 cane out hare in Congressman Pucins»ii , s place expecting to tell 
you that there was going to be a revolution in vocational education 
referring to the bill that the Congress of the United States passed, but 
unfortunately for me, you people are having a revolution of your own. 
Judging from your summation this morning, I would say that bill was no 
more ratifying most of the conclusions you have reached in the last 
couple of days. But I hope that you people will take these conclusions 
and go back to the state level where you can put these conclusions into 
effect. The bill which was introduced by Congressman Pucinski, was 
passed by the House of Representatives and the Senate, on final vote 
yesterday and is now on its way for the Presidential signature. It 
represents a great accomplishment for vocational education. I think it 
will compare to the 1963 Act in its changes in vocational education. 

I say that vocational education in Congress has a fantastic 
power. The bill was reported passed unanimously and even though there 
were several provisions which were added in conference, these provisions 
could not outweigh the confidence which Congress had in vocational 
education. They were not willing to see the vocational education bill 
die because of some provisions which they found obnoxious an d so Congress, 
by passing this Act has demonstrated an act of confidence in vocational 



edt^ation. Congress believes that vocational education offers one of the 
best solutions for our educational problems and our manpower problems Id 
the United States. 

Congress considered the National Advisory Council* s report very 
carefully. lie held 26 days of hearings on vocational education which is an 
extraordinary amo unt of time to devote to one subject. Congress has 
reached two conclusions on vocational education in its present state in the 
United States. First of all, the Advisory Council has pointed out that the 
1963 vocational education act had two major purposes. The first one was to 
provide an opportunity for all youths in the United States to gain occupa- 
tional training in many different occupations instead of the traditional 
training in many different occupations instead of the traditional vocational 
education occupations- And the second purpose, which is equally important, 
is ec provide training for students with special needs, for students with 
academic, social and economic handicaps. Now, after a long study of 
vocational education, this session of Congress has decided: one, that 

vocational education is in a healthy state in this country, that there 
are 1 million young people and adults involved as students in vocational 
education; two, that between 1964 and 1966, investment in vocational 
education increased 2-1/2 times; and three, in the school year 1966-67 
there was an increase in vocational education funds of 22 per cent so 
that now the investment in vocational education equals approximately one 
billion dollars. 

Frequently, vocational students coming from middle-class homes, 
are highly motivated. They receive adequate education, adequate training 
in vocational schools, and they are adequately placed in good jobs so 
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that vocational students frequently have no unemployment as opposed to 
academic students or general curriculum students. The Federal government 
feels that there Las been a redirection of vocational education as can be 
manifested by the increase in the number of of f-the-fam jobs training 
in agricultural vocational education and as indicated by the respecti- 
bility which office occupations has received as a subject in vocational 
educaticn. 

Overall, Congress would agree with the Advisory Council report 
that the Federal government received the best return on its dollar in 
vocational education in contrast to any other training program. I must 
also tell you that Congress has reached a second conclusion and that is 
that vocational education as it presently exists is failing in certain 
areas. Vocational education is not changing rapidly enough to meet the 
new and emerging job needs. It is not changing its curriculum fast 
enough to meet the skilled jobs that are available on the market which 
are not being filled. And vocational education is especially not meeting 
the second objective which the 1963 act specified which was to provide 
job training or vocational training for students with special needs. 

Less than 1 per cent of the Federal vocational education money since 
1963 has been invested in this area, and this is a failure; this is a 
monstrous failure. Why should the Federal government be investing 
between $1,000 and $3,000 per trainee in MDTA projects when the student 
should have learned basics in vocational educaticn and when they should 
have received basic skill offerings in vocational education? 

Vocational education must offer the solution to this problem. 

It is monstrous when in this country we had 50 per cent of our students 
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enter their occupation at the high school level, I*!e have £0 per cent 
not receiving a college diploma and yet these people are released to 
the job market with no training. There is only between 6 per cent and 
7 per cent of our total student enrollment involved in vocational 
education. This is wrong. There is something wrong with the educational 
system when in our riot cities of Newark and Detroit we have a dropout 
rate of 15 per cent and a dropout rate of 9 per cent, respectively. 

There is something wrong in vocational education when you only have 4 
per cent of the student enrollment involved in technic al training when 
all indications are that technical jobs are going to be greatly in 
demand in the next couple of years. And finally, there is something 
wrong, as Congress has recognized with itself, when it appropriates 
$3 for higher education for every $1 appropriated for vocational educa- 
tion. These things are wrong with our educational system, these things 
are wrong with vocational education, and these things are wrong with 
Congress ! 

Now, Congress has reached the conclusion that it must pass the 
bill that will help vocational education redirect itself more rapidly in 
the new and emerging job needs which will emphasize more special needs 
of the disadvantaged students. These students are not lazy. The U. S. 
Employment Service reported in June that they have 233,000 job requests 
unfilled. And since only about a third of the job requests in the country 
are given to the USES there are approximately 700,000 jobs unfilled in 
June of this year and yet we have a monstrous unemployment rate in youth 
between the ages of 16 and 19. White males were unemployed at a rate of 
23 per cent, white females at 24 per cent, negro males at 33 per cent. 
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and the negro females at 49 per cent. This is not right. Why should 
there he skilled jobs begging when you have a labor force that is 
untrained? Vocational education must provide the answer for this - 

As the film adequately showed today, no economy can grow unless 
it has skilled manpower and vocational education must provide that 
manpower. By 1975 jobs will increase by 18 per cent in this country, 
but those jobs requiring professional and te chni cal competence will 
increase by 54 per cent. Is vocational education meeting the challenge? 
Not when you have 4 per cent of your enrollment involved in technical 
training. 

Now, I would like to describe for you some of the provisions of 
the bill which has passed. These provisions, like I mentioned earlier, 
are ratifications of your conclusions this morning. I was very surprised 
sitting in the back of the auditorium. Like I said. Congress was far 
ahead of vocational education, but you are at least equal to Congress in 
recognition of the problem if not beyond it. Congress, after considering 
vocational education, has reached the conclusion that vocational education 
must provide every student in this country with a marketable skill. 

Besides that, it must provide these students with the ability to be 
employable so that as their economy becomes more sophisticated and as 
people have to change jobs within their lifetime, they will not have to 
go on the unemployment rolls. Vocational education is going to meet 
this challenge. Congress believes it and I think you people believe it. 
Congress, which was especially fruitful this year, would not have 
authorized $3 billion for vocational education for four fiscal years if 
it did not believe this. There is $1 billion invested now throughout 
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the whole country in Federal, state, and local expenditures in vocational 
education, and yet Congress is* willing to authorize $1 billion for fiscal 
year 1970 slons in Federal funds fully anticipating that the state and 
local levels will catch this money so that vocational education can grGV 
enomously in the next couple of years. 

One of the requirements which has been changed in the state plan 
is that a state may no longer distribute funds on a uniform ratio 
throughout the state. This has led to m a ny inequities in the past such 
as having a rich school district receiving the same per capita (amount 
of money from the state) as the poor school district. Kow the state 
educational -agency must consider the financial ability of each local 
school district,* must consider the enrollment, must consider the 
poverty, and must consider the property taxation level. This will lead 
to more justice in vocational education- There is no sense in having a 
wealthy school district receive as much money as a poor school district, 
especially when the poor school district has students who are the 
special pre-occupation of this legislation. 

Congress has also earmarked funds within this legislation. 

Fifteen per cent of all funds going to a state must now be used for 
programs for the disadvantaged. This again I cannot emphasize too much. 
Sometimes vocational educators don't want to be identified with the 
disadvantaged, but you must be. You are the disadvantaged student's 
best hope to become a good citizen and when less than 1 per cent of our 
Federal money is being used in vocational education for this purpose, 
there is something wrong. So, Congress has decided that 15 per cent 
must be used for programs of the disadvantaged. 
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Another 15 per cent must fee used for pest— secondary education. 
Congress has been especially impressed vitfc the potential at the post- 
secondary level and it has decided to encourage this expansion by 
earmarking this amount of funds for this purpose. Lastly, 10 per cent 
of the funds are earmarked within each state for vocatio nal training 
programs for handicapped people, for those who are mentally and 
physically handicapped. Although there is some implication of the 
vocational rehabilitation act and with their progr ams . Congress has 
felt that their needs for the handicapped are not being met adequately, 
especially the people who are in between. 

Each state will now be required to set up a state advisory 
council which will be broadly representative of the interests in the 
state- The state advisory council will advise the state for vocational 
education and the administration program within the state and must be 
consulted in the program planning within the state. Stow this is not 
meant, to disturb the administrative function of the state board. 

The intention is to create a state advisory council which will bring 
together the different interests in the state and have them advise the 
state board and evaluate the programs at the state level to find out 
whether in fact these programs are meeting the two stated objectives of 
the legislation. There will also be created a national advisory council 
which will give periodic reports to the Congress and to the people, 
such as the report which has been submitted by this national advisory 
council. Presently, all research monies under the vocational education 
act are being used by the commissioner of education for the r es earch - 
From now on, half of these funds will go to the state. These funds are 
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to be used on the state level for the support of the state research 
coordinating unit, for the support of research projects approved by 
the state agencies. 

Another program which is important to your area is the resi- 
dential school programs . There are two aspects of this prog ran. One 
provides for a program administered by the state board to establish 
residence vocational education schools within the state. These schools 
are intended to serve rural youth who are isolated from an adequate 
educational training. And they are to serve youth in the ghetto who 
jjust have their family structure restructured to take advantage of the 
educational offerings. The second aspect of the residence vocational 
education school program is a very interesting concept of grants by 
the Federal government to the state boards and to colleges and to 
universitites to pay for the interest rates on mortgages for the colleges 
and to universities to pay for the interest rates on mortgages for the 
colleges or universities or state boards not able to obtain money from 
banks to build these residence facilities. I hope this program 
especially will be considered by people on the local level. 

Another program is cooperative work-study. This program is 
meant to fulfill one of the recommendations of the advisory council. 

The National advisory council has stated that the work-study programs 
are one of the most successful in vocational education. Congress has 
authorized this program to provide employment in private industry and 
in public industry and to provide related academic vocational instruc- 
tion. This will provide training for students from private schools 
an d for students from public schools. 
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Another new progrsa is curriculun development. I heard centioned 
this Homing frequently, the observation that curricula and vocational 
education must be revised- L'ell , this fill provide coney to revise ycur 
curricula not only in hone economics but in other fields. 

The last new program which has been authorized is a teacher 
training program. This will provide funds for scholarships for voca- 
tional educators uo go to graduate school to advance their education 
or for students in college who want to go on to education in vocational 
graduate schools- It also provides for grants so that state boards can 
fund in-service training institutions for vocational educators and 
exchange the vocational educators with personnel in industry. This 
program is especially important because by 1989 we will need one million 
new teachers at the post— secondary level and in 1980 we will need 
250,000 vocational educators at the secondary level. This program is 
vitally important. 

Lastly, Congress has re-authorized two programs which are 
presently in operation. One is the work-study program. This, as you 
know, is to provide employment for public employers, to compensate a 
student so that he can have pocket money to stay in school. The other 
program which has been re-authorized is the consumer homemaking educa- 
tion program. The Congressional authorization has put special emphasis 
on consumer education programs . One-third of the funds within each 
state now under the homemaking education program must be used for 
consumer education programs. This is to provide a long-term solution 
for the people in the ghettos, for the people in the rural areas who 
are not able to adequately plan for diets, or adequately plan their 
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Lastly, this bill mazd ai*ss that the ccmzissicner of education 
collect iafortatica rrcn through ; ui the states and distribute this 
information throughout the states- This has been era of the most 
frequent complaints of the national advisory 'cun-.il because there is 
not enough adequate, up-to-date in! : mat ion . This bill mandates that 
the commissioner of education obtain this information from the state 
level and distribute it. Another prevision in the same section is that 
the co mmis sioner of education wr 1 te a catalog cf all Federal educational 
programs with their requirements, their funding level, and the 
application procedure, and distribute this throughout the country - 

The last requirement of the bill is that the commissioner of 
education provide aid to rural school districts to appraise them of the 
Federal program which will be available to them and to give them 
assistance in filing applications tor these programs - 

This is the content of our bill • It is a good bill. As you 
can see, it is based on tne national advisory councils recommendations. 
Now, there are two tasks before us- Cne is to get appropriation for 
this bill and secondly, it is for you people to go back to the local 
level and the state level and to make sure that this bill is put into 
force as it is meant to be put into force- These are some changes which 
some vocational educators are not going to approve of. But these people 
have to realize that the old traditional occupations in vocational 
education cannot be the main concern of vocational education. You are 
going to be put back to the backwash of American education if you do 
this. Vocational education must change- It must redirect its curricula. 



It z -ust provide job tr ainin g for sew emerging job fields, and it cast 
especially provide jcb training for the disadvantaged students - 
Congress, by passing this bill, Delieves that you can do it- And I 
hope you von*t let us down- 



SUXMARY AND EVALUATION 



by Dr. Ilalccm Hunt 
Supervisor, Progr an Services 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 

I suppose I an somewhat like the three year old child whose 
zanily had been concerned about the fact he had not spoken. They had 
him to several doctors but he simply would not talk. One day at 
lunch time while they were eating, the little fellow said, "The steak 
is tough". Oh, he has spoken. Nhy haven* t you said anything before 
this?" He said, "Everything has been fine until now." That is sort 
of the way this conference is, everything has been fine up to nov . 

Certainly Dr. Barlow hit at the very foundation that we like to 
think about in vocational education which I would like to underscore; 
that we be very careful about departing from some of these basic 
principles. I always become a little bit fearful when we get carried 
away with some ideas and programs that we may lose sight of seme of 
our basic principles — when we do, we may lose the whole ball game. I 
mean particularly that we do not want to turn the educational system 
of the United States of America into an European system and believe me, 
there are many people in this country that would like to see us develop 
an European system of education. Those of us who have studied educa- 
tion know that this is not what we want. Neither is it what we want 
for our American boys and girls and I hope we will never lose sight of 
that. 
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Dr. Evans, of course, in his very capable and confident mann er 
gave us many good ideas to think about and I want to underscore some of 
those. Rupert and I particularly agree upon the cooperative work type 
of program. Of course, Mr. Burt, you remember, pointed out again the 
importance cf the advisory committee. Dr. Shoemaker, Byrl as we know 
him. worked with us as a member of a team that I brought into Washington 
to work on some ideas. The only thing that I could think of after Byrl 
got through talking was a story I heard the other day. It seems as 
though there was a stork family living down here at Loveland; a father 
stork, a mother stork, and junior. Well, you know the story about 
storks; the father stork would fly off every so often and he would 
return home and junior would always say, "Daddy, where have you been? 
Father stork would say, "Well, I have just made a young couple joyously 
haopy with a bundle from Heaven." Junior stuttered about this a little 
while. After a while another day would pass and mother would be gone 
and the same thing would be repeated; somebody had been made happy over 
the bundle of joy. One day, junior flexed his wings and he flew away. 

Of course, mother and father were very much concerned; they didn't 
know where junior was going. So, finally late in the afternoon he 
returned to the home nest and they said. Junior, where have you been. 

He said, "I had a wonderful day, I have been up at Colorado State 

University scaring a lot of young people. 

Well, Dr. Evans did scare us in a spot or two, you have to 
admit. Of course, he gave us a lot to think about and of course, I 
wonder somet imes if we don't have a tendency to have a bit of over 
simplification of what we can do and what we can't do. 
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I know that Byrl cc~zs frcn a state with seven najor cities. 



Also, the chairman of our committee, Dr- I*!artin Essex, is State 
Superintendent of that state, so I suppose we have to use sene f*2 
these scare tactics. 

Now, I co men d the group session reporters. I an sure that 
they were chosen by good democratic procedures and elevated to their 
job because of one reason or another. I really don 1 1 know except to 
commend and thank then for a very fine job. I really don’t know 

for whom the bell tolls. Either then or you. I don’t know which, it 
is hard to tell. 

I imagine, now that we have reached this point in this 
conference, you feel very much like the reporter that I heard about in 
Arizona a few years ago. This reporter had wanted to go to a nudist 
colony and he had made application. Finally the word came back that 
said, "Look, we are going to let you come in for a couple of days but 
you must observe ail the rules and regulations as those of us who 
live in the nudist colony." So the time came and the boy went. When 
he got back, everybody was puzzled, particularly in the news office. 
They were anxious to find out what had made such great impressions on 
him as he wandered around this nudist colony. They said, "George, 
what made the greatest impression on you?" He said, "A cane-bottom 
chair . " 

As a member of the national committee, certainly we struggled 
and fought over what we hoped would be the correct answers to some of 
the problems in vocational education. Now these reporters have 
brought you the consensus of ideas from the groups and the ideas for 
participating in this program. 
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Dr. Barlow and Dr. Evans and I will be in Madison, Wisconsin on 
October 17 and IS at which tine we will hear a report from all the group 
meetings throughout the United States. I know that Dr- Larson will 
represent you well in presenting the things that have been presented 
here. 

I don 1 t knew what a person like myself that is supposed to 
synthesize and pull together and try to get little bits of knowledge 
and wisdom out of all this, is supposed to do except to tell you that 
we told you in the beginning what we were going to tell you and we have 
told you, and now we are telling you we have told you. So, actually, 
we seem to repeat ourselves a good deal. But we do thank you. So, 
operating on that premise, I just want to call your attention to a 
few things. 

I hope, if you have not done so, you will take out of the packet 
you received when you registered, this little booklet and turn to pages 
12, 13, 14, and 15 and really read the recommendations that we hammered 
out — sometimes almost a word at a time and as Rupert or Mel told you 
yesterday, it was not always an easy agreement, even though when we 
finished, we did say, this is our report. We could not get 100 per cent 
agreement but we did have a wonderful committee and when we finished, we 
said this is our report — we will take credit for it. We will not 
disclaim any of it and I think this is tremendous. 

Perhaps, one thing we did not catch the full significance of 
here in our discussion group is the matter of Federal administration in 
vocational education. You cannot realize unless you have worked closely 
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with the people in the U. S. Office of Education, what a precarious 
position they are really in- They do not have adequate funding for 
staff. They do not have adequate staffing- They are being asked to 
more work than they have ever done before with less money and one of 
the things that we failed from the very beginning and I think you should 
know this, that co mmi ttee of twelve that was in and out of Washington 
for over a year was paid for travel and per diem right out of the 
vocational education office budget- There was no special appropriation 
for this. This is pretty bad so I think we as vocational educators 
need to realize that we need to undergird and strengthen the Federal 
operation. Of course, we hope that some day number two of our 
recommendations will become a reality — the Department of Education 
Manpower Development established at the cabinet level — but even if it 
doesn*t, believe me, when I say as Dr. Evans mentioned yesterday and 
Dr. Barlow concurs, that these people need help because certainly they 
must have the means to do a job. 

I think I should pass on my thinking on the three topics that 
each group was asked to discuss and let it be at that rather than 
reiterating them time and time again. 

First, there is the program for special needs- Certainly our 
recommendation covers this rather adequately. You will notice that we 
put in a request for money for 100 per cent funding where possible for 
innovative programs, a continuing experience needs type of legislation 
as a part of the vital segment of our bill. 

Second, a permanent authority for funding as we testified before 
a committee in March or April. One of the points we tried to drive on 
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was the necessity of getting this funding done at the very rpnimnn of a 
year in advance whether it is for the work study, regular program, or 
for whatever. 

Having spent most of my life in education. I know you cannot 
plan programs without money. We are embarrassed at the state level to 
have to tell you that we are not able to guarantee a certain amount of 
money, but we hope that out of our recommendation for early funding, 
that this will be implemented. . * 

Third, I thought Dr. Mas ter son probably covered the home economics 
problem adequately. This was not an easy one to solve. Dr. O' Toole, too 
fought a real battle to get anything in home economics. I concurred with 
her thinking and I don't mind telling you I am publicly acknowledging. 

We certainly would not have felt that homemaking should be down-graded 
in any way by making a recommendation for secific appropriation. You 
will be interested to know, I think, that Representative Pucinski, when 
I “.os testifying before the committee because this was in my domain to 
discuss, stopped me and gave me about a 10 or 15 minute talk on the 
importance of home economics. 

So those three items have been taken care of. Our committee 
recommended one billion, 565 million dollars to finance vocational 
education. We felt that would do for a starter-. 

In the matter of guidance, we spent a great deal of time on 
the problem. I think we all realize that one of the most important 
jobs we had in vocational education was to get more vocational guidance 
into our schools and at as early an age as possible. We hope out of 
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this program that there will be funds available and I am sure that 
-here will be. 

Another thing that we talked a great deal about, (and I think 
Colorado State University is entitled to a compliment on this score) 
is on the preparation and training of vocational teachers. Certainly, 

If we are going to expand, improve, and extend vocational education, 
as 88-210 says we are to do, we must have a supply of teachers. I say 
with all candor and honesty that I feel that maybe there has been too 
much national allegiance to a particular field. I think we are going 
to have to get off of this “kick" to some extent anyway. Fortunately, 
at the graduate level I think we are talcing some headway. But I will 
certainly say that one of the things we need to stress as vocational 
educators is an adequate program of training and preparation for 
vocational teachers. 

In the matter of re-defining our vocational education in terms 
of education, certainly we need to always be alert to changes that could 
be made to clarify, to assist in some way, the strengthening of our 
philosophy and our purposes in vocational education. 

Who is to provide vocational education is a tough problem but 
I think this committee handled it rather well. They realize that we 
must begin some pre-vocational and exploratory type of work early in a 
child’s school life. They also recognize that there are many facets 
to this program and that there is plenty of work to do. I couldn’t 
help but think of the story about the man that was sick and had to go 
to the hospital. You remember that he had a board of seven members 
and after he had been in the hospital, (he had been seriously ill and 
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as a natter of fact, they thought he was going to die but he pulled 
through) he received a telegram and it said, "Our board has net and we 
want to tell you that we wish you well and we are pleased that you have 
passed the crisis. Furthermore, we want you to know that this was 
passed by a 4-3 vote of our board." Certainly we oust be realistic in 
our objectives as we face up to vocational education. 

One place that 1 thought nay be we didn*t hit as hard as we 
should have — I think we need to do a great deal of work on our 
vocational education curriculum material. One of our recommendations 
was that we set up some centers. We didn*t specify the number exactly, 
probably, 4, 5, 8, or 10. Not more than 10, but maybe 4 or 5 or at 
least four to begin with, because, ladies and gentlemen, I do not feel 
that we are presently producing the needed materials in the vocational 
curriculum in the United States. This is one I wanted to hit pretty 
hard. 

Wow we feel that in Senate 3770 and HR 18336 we batted between 
75 and 80 per cent. What is my opinion of what we accomplished in 
these bills? So, we feel we didn*t do too badly having that high a 
percentage. 

I hope that you have enjoyed the conference and I thought that I 
might finish up with a new terminology that we use around the office. 

If you get a letter saying it is under consideration, that means 
that we have never heard of it. If we say it is under active considera- 
tion, that means we are looking for it in the files. If we say we are 
making a survey of it, we really mean we need more time to think of an 
answer. And if we say we will advise you in due course, then it really 
means, if we figure it out we will let you know. Thank you very much. 
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APPENDIX A 



A CITIZENS CONFERENCE 0 N MAN, EDUCATION AND WORK 





COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
October 3 and 4, 1968 

PROGRAM 


Thursday 


Student Center Theatre 


12:09 noon 


REGISTRATION - Student Center Theatre Lobby 


1:10 p.m. 


Greeting - Dr. William E. Morgan 

"Foundations for Vocational Education" - Dr. Kelvin L. Barlow 
"Educational Programs to Cope with 

Manpower Problems” - Dr. Rupert N- Evans 


2:45 p.m. 


Coffee Break 


3:10 p.m. 


"Industry and Business Bridging the 
Gaps In The Preparation of Youth: - Mr. Samuel M- Burt 

"Bridging: Yesterday, Tc .y, and 

Tomorrow In Vocational Education" - Dr. Byrl R- Shoemaker 

"Charge to Discussion Groups" - Dr. Hilton E. Larsen 


Thursday 


East Ballroom, Student Center 


6:30 p.m. 


BANQUET — Dr. Marvin Linson - Toastmaster 

"Development and Use of Human Capital" — Dr, A. Ray Chamberlain 


8:45 p.m. 


FILM SHOWING East Ballroom, Student Center 


* 


"The Future" - Introduction - Mr. James W. Wilson 

and Remarks 

"Where The Action Is” 



- Mr. James W. Wilson 
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PROGRAM 

Friday 
7:45 a, 

9:45 a. 

12:30 p. 



Continued 



DISCUSSION SESSIONS Student Center 

,a. Group ABCDEFGH 

Soon 201 202 203 204 205 206 209 210 

NOTE: Assig nmen t to groups Is indicated on the list of 

participants. Individuals who did not register 
in advance, contact Dr. Larson or Mr. Gutcher for 
assignment to group. 

m, Report by Group Secretaries Student Center Theatre 

Summary and Evaluation - Dr. Malcolm Hunt 

n. LUNCHEON — Dr. Duane L- Blake — Toastmaster East Ballroom 
,: Ihe Road Ahead for Vocational Education" — John P. Jennings 
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OTHER PARTICIPANTS 

Dr. Milton E. Larson 
Dale Gutcher 
Thomas Stone 
Dr. Herbert A. Smith 
Dr- C- W. Hotchkiss 
Dr. Melvin L. Barlow 

Dr*. J. Kenneth Little 
Dr. Rupert N. Evans 
Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker 

Dr. A. Ray Chamberlain 

Dr. William E. Morgan 
Dr. Daniel W. Ogden 

Dr. Wendell H. Bragonier 
Dr. Roy C. Nelson 

Congressman Roman C. 
Pucinski 



APPENDIX B 



POSITION 

(Conference Director) 
Prof, of Voc. Ed. 

(Host) Grad. Student 

(Host) Grad. Student 

Assoc. Dean for Ed. 
Col. of Hu. & Soc. Sc. 
Dean of Summer Session 

Prof, of Education 
Div. of Voc. Ed. 

Co-Dir. , Center for 
St. in Voc— Tech Ed. 
Dean, Col. of Ed. 

State Director 
Vocational Edcation 

Vice President for 
Administration 

President 

Dean, College of Hum. 

& Social Science 

Dean, Grad. School 

Assoc. Dean, College 
of Hum. & Soc. Sci. 

State of Illinois 
Representative 

Senior Project 
Officer 
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ADDRESS 

Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Col. 
Colorado St. Univ. Ft. Col. 
Colo- St. Univ. , Ft. Col. 

Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Col. 

Colorado St. Univ. Ft. Col. 
Univ. of Cal. , Los A. Cal. 

Univ. of Wis., Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Univ. of 111, Urbana , 111 . 

612 State Office Bldg, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Col. 

Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Col. 

Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 

Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Col. 

Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 

House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

W. E. Upjohn Institute 
Washington, D. C. 



Mr. Samuel M. Burt 
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GROUP DISCUSSION 



A. REALISTIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES FOR ALL 



PARTICIPANTS 



Name 

* E. B. Olson 
** Dr. R. Glenn 
*** Xen S. Hosier 

Leonard F. Balsiger 
Neal F. Carroll 
James C. Dodge 
A. G. Erickson 
John T. Evans 
Lewis W. Finch 
Mrs. Helen Frieze 
A1 Goffredi 
John D. Holaday 
Steve Hudson 
Floyd E. Michael 
Norman 0. Mikkelson 
W. G. Rafter 
Richard W. Rowles 
John Shyryock 
Glen H. Strain 
Phillip Ward, Jr. 
Anton Zafereo 
Dr. S. J. Aliato 



Position 

State Director 
Head, T&I Teacher Ed. 
Dir., Voc & Adult Fd. 
Asst. Superintendent 
Asst. Superintendent 
Assoc. Prof., Ind.Arts 
Superintendent of Sch. 
Voc. Supervisor 
Chief, R & D Dept. Ed. 
Coord. , Home Ec. Ed 
Dir. , Area Voc. School 
Ex. Sec. , Wyo. AFL— Cio 
Supt. , School Dist. #2 
Dean, Voc-Tech Ed. 

Supt. of Schools 

St. Dir. ABE & GED 
Supt. Diversified Occ. 
Coord., State Division 
Dir., Inst. Services 
CCOE Board Member 
Asst. Supt., Instr. 

** Chairman 



Address 

1102 E. Erskin, Pierre, S- Dak. 
Colorado St. Univ., Ft. Collins 
1580 Yarrow St., Lakewood, Colo. 
200 N. Pierre, Pierre, S. Dak. 

121 N. 5th W. , Riverton^, Wyo. 
Colorado St. Univ., Ft. Collins 
7th & Allen, Helena, Montana 
127 James St., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

301 S. Grove, Wichita, Kansas 
Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colo. 
1904 Thomas Ave. , Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Lingle, Wyoming 

P.0. Box 553, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
331 Park St., Thermopolis, Wyo. 

319 W. Blvd. , Lewis town, Mont. 

3456 Luckie Rd., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Capitol Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dept. Pub. Inst. , Helena, Mont. 

3600 N. Cascade, Colo. Sprgs. , Colo. 
1085 Peoria St., Aurora, Colo. 

•k-k-k Secretary 
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* Consultant 
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B. REDEFINING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HI TERMS 
OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Name Position Address 



* Charles A. Kline 
** Paul Foster " 

*** Dr. Mary Helen Haas 
Gene 1 5&. Blackney 
Clem Blangers 
Edwin 0. Bostrcm 
Dale E. Brooks 
James L. Burden 
D. M. Eurkhiser 
Angelo M.- Daurio 
Wendell L. Esplin 
Mrs. Myrtle Gillespie 
Bill Glasspoole 
Loretta *M. Miller 
Dr. Gail J. Phares 
Lester E. Sanders 
Don R. Sheets 
Kimie Taziri 
James Wall- 
Roy J. Ziegler 
Eugene R. Ruby 

* Consultant 



State Director 

State Supervisor 

Head, Home Economics 
Education 

Coordinator, Vocational 
Adult Education 
Safety Director - IU0E 

Principal, Boulder 

Va.llev Voc-Tech Center 
Director 

Guidance Consultant 

Chairman, App. Arts 
Division 

Assistant Sup. of 
Distributive Ed. 

Dean, School of Tech. 

& Trade Education 
State Director, Home 
Economics 
President, IA of 
Wyoming V.A. 

Sup., Bus. Education 

Dean of Applied 
Science 

Director, Kaw Area 
Voc-Tech School 
Assistant Director 
Voc-Tech Education 
Instructor, Practical 
Nursing 

Executive Secretary 
Asst. State Director 
President, CVA 



** Chairman 



202 Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
207 State Service Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Collins 

406 N. Weber, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
P. 0. Box 732, Salina, 

Kansas 

6600 Arapahoe, Boulder, Colo- 

P.0. Box 545, Newton, Kansas 

9166 Fleetwood Ave. , 

Longmont, Colorado 
State College, Chadron, 
Nebraska 

1525 Sherman, Denver, Colo. 

Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
1951 Glendale Avenue 
Casper, Wyoming 
414 - 14th St-, Denver, Colo. 

Metro State College, 

Denver , Colo rado 
5724 Huntoon, 

Topeka, Kansas 
3342 N. 85th Place 
Kansas City, Kansas 
601 Columbia Road 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
Box 4498, Lincoln, Nebr. 

802 W. Pleasant, Pierre, 

South Dakota 
9100 E. Hampden, Denver, 
Colorado 



*** Secretary 



o 
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C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENT SELECTION, AID, AND GUIDANCE 



Haze. 

* Dr. Norman Ehresman 

** LeRoy Cavnar 

*** Dr. Weston H. Morrill 

Jack H. Adams 

Chalmers A. Cromer 
George Febinger 

Willard Foster 

M. G. Hanson 

William Korizek 
Mrs. Pat Korp 
Harold E. Lewis 

Dr. Charles A. Lindly 

Nellie R. McCool 

Larry M. Meier 

Mike Melonuk 

Richard Nelson 

William Oereiine 
Bruce C. Perryman 

Gordon B. Pyle 

Richard C. Richmond 

Samuel D. Samuels on 

Dr. Armin G. Truechek 

W,. L. "Wooding 

Harold Dunning 

G. F. Quiller 

* Consultant 



Position 

Director, North Dakota 
RCU 

State Supervisor 
Guidance 

Director, Counseling 
Center 

Vocational Director 

Operations Mgr. RCU 

Counselor 

State Department 
Guidance 

Assistant Director 

Director, Voc. Ed. 

Pub. Inf. Assistant 

Assistant State Suprv. 

T & I 

Superintendent 

Area Guidance 
Consultant 

Coordinator, Tech-Voc 
Education 

Superintendent of 
Schools 

State Department 
Guidance 

Director, RCU 

Assistant Director, Div. 
of Community Colleges 

Area Guidance Consult. 

Area Guidance 
Consultant 

Superintendent, School 
for Deaf & Blind 

Associate Professor 
of Education 

Director, Vocational 
Education 

Associate Professor 
of Education 

** Chairman 



Address 

Box 8010, University Station 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
207 State Services Bldg. 

Denver, Colorado 
Colo. St. University, 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
1015-4th Street, 

Devils Lake, North Dakota 
821 El Avado, Lincoln, Nebr. 

1605 Prospect Lane, 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
120 E. 10th, Topeka, Kansas 

Western Nebraska Voc-Tech 
School, Sidney, Nebraska 
1115 Roberts, Helena, Montana 

Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
]005 Mass., Topeka, Kansas 

809 S, Street, Rapid City, 
South Dakota 

207 State Service Building 
Denver, Colorado 
1580 Yarrow Street, 

Lakewood, Colorado 
Box 113, Moorcroft, Wyoming 

120 E. 10th, Topeka, Kansas 

Rapid City, South Dakota 

Capitol Building, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

830 S. Coors Drive, Golden, 
Colorado 

State Junior College, 
Trinidad, Colorado 
2546 Gunnison Avenue 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
Kiowa & Inst. Street 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Colo. State University, 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
1085 Peoria Street, 

Aurora, Colorado 
Colo. State University, 

Fort Collins , Colorado 

*** Secretary 
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D. INSTITUTIONS TO PROVIDE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name Position 


Address 


Dr- M. G- Linson State Director 


207 State. Serv. Bldg., Denver, Colo 


Dr. Budge Threlkeld Dean, S. Colo. St. Col. 


900 W. Orman Avenue, Pueblo, Colo. 


Dr. Irving Cross Head, Ag. Education 


Colorado St. Univ. , Ft. Collins 


Howard Acott Dir. , Ag-Tech. Prog. 


1000-2nd Ave., Dodge City, Kansas 


Dr. Marion L. Boss Head, Dept. Bus. Ed. 


S. Colo. St. Col., Pueblo, Colo. 


Ralph A. Dellinger Dir. , Area Voc-Tech 


1000 2nd Ave., Dodge City, Kansas 


M. Dale Ensign Trustee— School Board 


1718 Wyoming Ave., Cody, Wyoming 


Jon Glou President 


Dawson College, Glendive, Mont. 


Don E. Goodwin Asst. Supr. MDTA 


207 St. Serv. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Dr. John F. Haberbosch Dir., El. & Sec. Ed. 


509 Office Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Marion Heusinkveld Electronics Dept. Head 


7th & Walnut, Springfield, S. Dak. 


Dr. Louise Keller Dir. , Voc. Education 


Colo. St. Col., Greeley, Colo. 


Donald R. Mankenberg Dir., Occup. Education 


Comm. Col. of Denver, Colorado 


Mrs. Betty Meskimen Adult Ed - Homemaking 


207 St. Serv. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Vernon Plough Instructor 


Com. Jr. College, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Stan Selby Asst., VP Hewlett- 

Packard, Company 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Ernest V. Sones Dir*, Voc. Education 


1777 S. Conwell St., Casper, Wyo. 


Robert W. Stansbury Dir. , Ind. Arts 


Administration Bldg. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Earl F. Weidman Instructor, Elc. Tech. 


43 Faircrest Dr., Hutchinson, Kan. 


Alvin Erickson Assoc. Dean, Voc-Tech 


822 Western Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


Walter E. Steige Dean, Voc-Tech. Ed. 


822 Western Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


Harold Buckingham Pres., Ntl. Col. Bus. 


2744 Murray St., Rapid City, S.D. 


* Consultant ** Chairman 


*** Secretary 
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FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name 


Position 


Address 


Charles A. O'Conner 


Dir. Adult & Lib. Prog. 


Room 9017 Federal Office 


Junior 


DHEW. REG. VIII 


Denver, Colorado 


Marvin S. Hoflund 


St. Dir, T&I Tech. Ed. 


Capitol Bldg-, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Lloyd Lawson 


St. Dir. , Tech Ed. 


207 St. Serv. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Richard Appuglise 


Voc. Counselor 


591 E. 80th Ave., Denver, 




Mapleton High School 


Colorado 


Marvin VS. Buckels 


Vice-Chrm. State Board 


444-I7th Street, Denver, 




CCOE of Colorado 


Colorado 


Leo F. Davey 


Superintendent 


600 Elm. Akron, Colorado 


Carl N. DeTemple 


Sec., Colo. Assn, of 


1390 Logan Street, Denver, 




Commerce & Industry 


Colorado 


Harold E. DeVore 


Asst. Sup. of Ed. 


9595 W. Quincy, Englewood, Colo. 


Melvin Foxhoven 


Dir., Voc. & Adult Ed. 
District 6 


811-15 th, Greeley, Colorado 


T. A. Gantz 


Superintendent 


Box 27, Farson, Wyoming 


H. Ashley Hudson 


Asst. Supt., T&I 


207 St. Serv. Bldg., Denver, 




St. of Colorado 


Colorado 


George W. Koon 


Dir., Ind. Education 


1300 N. Plum, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Sharon Loban 


Grad. Student CSU 


Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Collins 


Bernard McGowan 


Dir., Govt. Project 


591 E- 80 Avenue, 




Mapleton High School 


Denver , Colorado 


M. J. Roper 


Dept. Chm. , T&I 


345 S. 300 W., Cedar City, Utah 


Robert P. Schliske 


Dir., State MDTA 


Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Robert W. Turner 


Asst. Dir., Sch.Dist #6 


811-15th Street., Greeley, Colo. 


VS. R. Forkner 


Asst. Prof., Ind. Arts 


Colo, St. Univ., Ft. Collins 



Francis Roche 



Dir. of Special Programs 320 Villa Vista, Sterling, Colo. 



Dr. Paul A. Eisner St. Dir., Comm. College 3480 Cherry Ave., Denver, Colo, 



* Consultant 



** Chairman 






Secretary 



O 

ERIC 
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F. FINANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name Position Address 



* William A. Ball 


State Director 


Capitol Bldg., Helena, Mont. 


** Russell K. Britton 


?i^>g. Off., VTE-AVLP 


9017 Fed. Off. Bldg, Denver, Colo. 


John L. Cameron 


Dir., Voc-Adult Ed. 


Pub. Schools, Colo. Sprgs., Colo. 


Harry Anderson 


Dir-, Voc-Adult Ed. 


707 A Street, Delta, Colorado 


Lowell W. Crandall 


Asst. Dir., Utah 


326 State Capitol, Salt Lake City 


J. Allen Ehl 


Dist. Dir. Voc-Tech 


1440 Walnut St., Boulder, Colo. 


Dr. James 0. Hansen 


Supt. of Schools 


Madison, South Dakota 


Richard L. Hilborn 


Chm- , State Board 


Durbin, North Dakota 


Dr. M. G. Hunt 


Sup., Program Services 


207 St. Serv. Bldg, Denver, Colo. 


Percy Kirk 


St. Dir., Agri. Ed. 


Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne;, Wyoming 


Donald G. Lindahl 


Director 


Lake Area Voc-Tech, Water town, S.D. 


Philip D. Mat toon 


Dir. , Voc. & Ad. Ed. 


395 S. Pratt Pkwy. , Longmont, Colo 


John D. Meyer 


Coord., Adult & V.E. 


317 S. College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Ed Minick 


Dean of Students 


Box 1024, Hastings, Nebraska 


William J. Oerlline 


Supt., Voc. & Adult Ed. 


Black Hills Area Voc-Tech 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


Robert D. Schmitt 


Superintendent 


121 E. First St., Cortez, Colo. 


John Seyfang 


Superintendent 


500 S. 8th St., Norland, Wyoming 


Jesse W. Tarwater 


President 


Sheridan College, Sherican, Wyo. 


Mrs. W. R. Twyford 


Ed. Chm. , LWV of Wyo. 


5122 Hoy Road, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


George E. Varley 


Dir . , McFarland Trade 
School 


6th & Roosevelt, 

Coffeyville, Kansas 


James W. Wilson 


Assistant Director 

State Board Community 
College, Occup. Ed. 


207 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 


* Consultant 


** Chairman 


*** Secretary 




G. PREPARATION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS AND OTHER STAFF 



Name 



Position 



Address 



* Dr. Duane L. Blake Head, Vo c- Ed. Cepar t_ent Colo- St. Univ-, rt. Collins 

** Dr. Floyd Krubeck Chrm. , Voc- Art Div. Kearney St. Col., Kearney, Nebr. 

■x-hii i)r- . Bert Masterson Head. Bus- S Off- Ed. Colo. St. I niv . , Ft. Collins 



Howard R. Bradley Assoc. Prof. Ag. Ed. 
Lyle V. Brenna Asst* Prof., Bus- Ed. 

Lindell R. Churchill Dir. of Admission 
Wallace Clark 



2147 Blue Hills Rd., Mannhattan, 
Kansas 

S- Colo- St. Col., Preblo, Colo. 

Nebr. Voc-Tech Sch., Milford, 
Nebraska 

St- Suprv . Bus. & Office 207 St. Serv. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 



Dr. Bernard Dutton Assoc. Professor 



Western St. College, Gunnison, 
Colorado 



Elinor S _ Gower 



Dir. Home Economics 



Glenn Grossheusch Voc. Teacher Ed. 



jases A Horton 
John 33. Lacey 



Dir., X & Tech. Ed- 
Prog. Off., VTE— 0S0E 



Ruth M. Lungs t run Bus. Ed. Coordinator 



Keiji G. Okano 
Gary D. Parker 



St. Dir., B u D. Ed 
Department Head 



Anthony A. Pisciotta St- Asst. Sup.. T&I 

Jack Ruch Teacher Training 

Ag. Ed. 

Merle A. Rodebusch Director 



Gerald Sugnrcue 



Mrs- Olive Tenter 



Jo Elen Zgut 



James Sancanella 



Ivan R, Willey 



Dir. Teacher Education 
State 

Asst. St- Sup.. Home 

Hj onaTTiics 

Grad. Research Asst. 

Head, Dept, of Voc. Ed. 

Dean, College of 
Educat ion 



Southern St. College, 

Springfield, South Dakota 
North Dakota School of Science 
Wahoeton, North Dakota 
Room 9017 Federal Office Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado 
Voc-Tech- Center, Wichita, Kan. 

Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

#8 Circle Drive, Curtis, Nebr. 

207 St. Serv- Bldg-, Denver, 
Colorado 

University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Western Nebraska Voc— Tech, 
Sidney, Nebraska 
Statehouse. Lincoln, 

Nebraska 

207 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Colo. St. Univ., Ft. Collins 

University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
718 S. 13tli, Laramie, 

Wyoming 



n 



Consultant 



** Chairman 



*** Secretary 



tMWWl, 
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Position 


Address 


* 


Mark Nicholas 


Dir. , Prcgtam Planning 


12-39 University Club Bldg. , 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




Larry Seliend 


Sup- 3 Agri-Business 
State Denar treat 


930 E. Blvd., Bismsrk, 
liorth Dakota 




Joseph Roberts 


Head, D.E. Education 


Colo. St- Univ. , Ft. Collins 




Lester R. Arnold 


Dir., Sec. Ed. 
District §14 


4720 E. 69th Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado 




Deane T. Banker 


Asst- Dir., led. Ed- 


tv Junior College 
Hutchinson, Kansas 




L. W, Bennett 


Director 


Box 1402, Greeley, Colorado 




Dr. Francis Colgan 


Assoc., Prog- Mgt- 


1620 Reservoir Road, 
Greeley, Colorado 




Mrs. Luclie Fee 


St* Supv. y 


207 St. Serv. Bldg, Denver, 
Colorado 




Roves ?. Fiend rc 


Vice President, 
Education 


642 S- 500 E. , Orem, Utah 




Leonard -L. Gregory 


Sypt . or Schools 


Box 159, Douglas, Wyoming 




Donald £ - Hail 


Guidance Director 


Box 522, St. Francis, Kansas 




Malcolm 0. Hanson 


Coord., Bissark Jr- 
Col. , Area Voc-Tech. 


113 W, Ariksra Avenue, 
Bissark, Horth Dakota 




Dr. Russell G. Sales 


Ads. or Classes 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City? Utah 




Wallace R. Halverson 


St. Supr. B & 0 


503 S. Jackson, Pierre, 
South Dakota 




Mrs. Dorothy Hoese 


Teacher j, Voc. Home 
Economics 


Box 15, Worland. Wyoming 




Lee Johnsonbaugh 


Dir. of Education 


754 S- Maple, Lusk, Wyoming 




Paul A. Kosatz 


Dir., Teacher Ed. 


3107 Partridge, Parsons, 
Kansas 




Stanley Lancaster 


Asst. St, Sup. Ag.sd, 


207 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 




James 3 < Odell 


High School Principal 


Box 271, Meeteetse, Wyoming 




Robert L. Perry 


Asst, St. Sup. BOE 


207 State Service Building 
Denver, Colorado 




Leonard E. Smith 


Assoc. Dean, Voc-Tech. 


Southern Colo. State College ? 




Division 


Pueblo, Colorado 




Eldon M. Spicer 


Chair man, Wyoming Voc. 
Advisory Council 


227 Virginia, Reck Springs, 
Wyoming 




Jack Stoddard 


Dean, Occupational Ed. 


Otero Junior College, 
La Junta, Colorado 




Dean P. Talagan 


Rocky Mountain Ed. 
Lab . 


1620 Reservoir Read, 
Greeley, Colorado 




Walter D. Talbot 


Deputy State Supt. 


136 E. S. Temple, Salt Lake City 




* Consultants 


** Chairman 


*** Secretary 
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APPENDIX C 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Fort Collins, Colorado £0521 



E-epar tmen t of Vocational Ediicstica 



October 9, 196S 



Dr. J. Kenneth Little, Co-Director 
Center for Studies in Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The University of Wisconsin 
118G Observatory Drive 
Madison, Wisconsin 53/06 



Dear Dr- Little: 



It is a pleasure to submit this written report 
Conference which was recently held at Colorado 
Gctcber 3 and 4, 1968. 



of the ica&ion^ork 

State University on 



We were delighted to have you join us for part of the coaier^ace. 

Many individuals remarked about the excellence of the ccjiterertce and 
values which they were gaining from it. 



The Center is to be highly commended for providing leadership in the 
promotion of the series of conferences. Appreciation xs nue the sard 
Foundation for its foresight in fuding the proposal. 



It has been a pleasure to work with you and the other members of the 
staff of the Center For Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, 

Sincerely , 



Dr. Milton E. Larson 
Professor of Vocational Education 
and 

Regional Director, Man, Education, 
and Work Conference 



MEL/bg 



cr 1 * i, 



.■j ? •:* 



rsdo State University, Fort Collins 



****f^* 4 T?t i ti ^ 

7k* ,,r,‘»r?vn-;i* pr*cet^J ^carding to gians in copfonsmce ^ith the 

i :n.'i provided and established at the planning session at !-!auison ? 
T‘j_* local planning, contacts, and public relations 
act ?* * l:: *-vr; cer»i ul Ay planned and executed t*y tne director 

atllialrrt tea as:- 1st jj>:e of cere lerai individuals. 



particular problems a*_-rc encountera-i?, othtr than -iiror rat tars 
?ihica r*. snonded cuite readily to applied efforts - 

y V 'fi' JaclvidiaU contacts vert* made by means of telephone, vrrtten ^otters 
,*r inviiiitioo uenoepaniod by a brochure of information and progr.-rs, and a 
r- tsenm ? tci*r c-f visit to several of the* state directors of vocational 
tisartiiv. sud sc*r.o members of their staffs. The composite results of 
the t Uf; rt s arc* c-vi-iccc-ad by the large turn-mat and the enthusiastic 
ti-Si r-? the iadii'iiaals present. 



Vriiiie cvftv lc ; -rable tine and effort were devoted to this project, i t vj<=^ 

I'tivitv and one thich I believe idli have a significant 
in £j»i* eight -ststf 1 region relative to vocational 



v Tvi-.-Cio-* nc. e-: 



a *. 

iscpacv on citizen 
ttiasat ion . 



A22"XC**,vi?S 



A- J'«nf?r5sce attendance by states 






» » « ji • 



Colorado 
U'y;*iaing 
Kansas • 

South Dakota x . . - 
Nebraska ...... 

liCrth Dakota .... 

Utah .... x . - . 

’font ana. 

States not identified 
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32 
17 
12 
10 
8 
7 
6 
1 L 
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B. 



Conference a. ' -ndance by field of interest 

Vocational administrators and supervisors (state & 

local) 

Oth -r educational adninistrators and supervisors 

Vocational t»-aeher trainers 

Guidance counselors 

Vocat i unal tcacuers 

Other tea vs and general i 

Vocation I grac.iate students .... 

J> : rectors of rc. units 

. r,er,. te : t.u boards of Vocational Education 
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25 

18 

10 

9 

9 

S 

/» 






Members of Dept, of Health, E&.£stien, £ Welfare, 
Regional Office of Education ......... 

Representatives of organized labor ....... 

Presidents of colleges 

Local school board cezbers 

Representatives of business czd industry .... 

Other govet-r^ni officials ...... 

Others (not designated) 

State legislators. . . 

President of League of Women Voters 

President of PTA 



4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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NOTE: Approximately 1700 invitations were nailed to vocational 

educators, other educators, leaders of business, industry, 
and agriculture as well as state legislators, members of 
state boards, state advisory cemmittees in each state of 
the eight states in this region. 

III. GUEST SPEAKERS 

Each guest speaker did an excellent job and was well received by the 
audiesce. The program was presented as listed in the appendices. In 
addition to the speakers identified in the brochure. Dr. Malcolm Hunt, 
member or the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, former State 
Director of Vocational Education in New Mexico, and presently Director of 
Prograa Services, Colorado State Board for Community Colleges and Occuoa— 
tioaal Education presented the conference summary and evaluation. 

Congressman Roman C. Pusinski was not able to attend; however, the 
presentation was delivered very effectively by Mr. John Jennings, 

Ltga. Counsel or the House Committee on Education. 

IV. FILM SHOWING 

Two recently produced films were shown to the audience. These were: 

»Jhere the Action Is — by AVA 

The Future — Colorado State Board for Community Colleges and 
Occupational Education 

Several questions were as Iced relative to the films, indicating some 
measure of the interest of the audience. 

V, FOOD AND FELLOWSHIP 

The banquet on Thursday evening and the luncheon, Friday noon, provided 
additional opportunity for fellowship as well as the setting for twe 
outstanding speeches. 

VI. DISCUSSION GROUPS 

A. Discussion questions assigned to this conference 



1. Should funds and permanent authority be provided to develop and 
operate new and expanded programs and services specifically 
designed for persons who have academic, social, economic or 
other handicaps? Give recommendations . 
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a. 95 per cent of the group participants said "yes" and 
5 per cent said "no" 

b . Reco mmen dations : 

(1) The answer to the question is obvious. "An ounce 
of prevention is forth a pound of cure.* 

(2) Each state should have permanent personnel 
specifically assigned to develop and operate programs 
for special needs. 

(3) Permanent legislation is needed. 

(4) IJew funds should be made available to existing 
programs rather than providing funds for a new 
authority to do this job. 

(5) We must be concerned about splitting divisions and 
creating a new bureaucracy. 

(6) Vocational education should accept responsibility 
in this area. 

(7) The desirability of permanent authority for depend- 
able budgeting practices coupled with appropriate 
evaluation outweighs the possible disadvantage of 
complacency. It is recommended that the funding be 
general rather than for specific programs. 

(8) Special teacher training courses are needed to 
prepare teachers in this field. These courses 
should contain philosophy as well as methodology for 
administration as well as for teachers. 

(9) 21 ew curriculum materials need to be developed and 
this must be done soon. 

(10) Industry and advisory committees must be involved in 
these programs - 

(11) There needs to be coordination of vocational 
education efforts with all other federal programs 
working with people in an area. 

2. Should permanent authority be provided for work-study and work 
experience programs? In Secondary schools? In programs of 
post-secondary schools related to vocational- technical 
education? List recommendations. 

a. 98% of the group participants said "yes" and 2 per cent 

II SI 

no . 

b . Recommendations : 

(1) Permanent funding for the work-study and work 
experience programs are needed. 

(2) Work— study experiences should be tied as closely 
as possible to the training program. 

(3) Work-study and work-experience programs should be 
provided at both the secondary level and at the 
post-secondary levels. 

(4) Reimbursement to employers should be included for 
unusual costs of training and supervision. 

(5) The need for expansion of such programs is urgent. 

(6) Study needs to be made of the child labor laws and 
insurance regulations to enable more complete 
utilization of work-study and cooperative work 
stations. 



O 
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(7) Careful study should be continued of all aspects of 
these programs. 

(8) Sene Issues connected vi th these progr ans need better 
ciar if icatlon . 

3- Khat previsions should be nade for vocational honenaking 
education? Hake reconnendaticns - 

a. Support should be provided for family— centered honenaking 
programs - 

b. Use of appropriate evaluative criteria is essential to 
determine the strengths and areas of change required in 
honenaking programs. 

c. Uecessary funds should be continued for preparing women for 
vocations in the home, even though this is not wage— earning - 

d. Ueed funds to improve teacher education in this area. 

e. This program has been meeting the needs of several special 
groups. 

f. Expand these programs to meet need for the future, not 
lust more programs of the same type as in the past. 

g. Honemaking courses can help save the hone and solve many of 
the family living problems of both boys and girls. The 
programs should be expanded and made available to all- 

h. Steps need to be taken to keep these programs current and 
up-to-date. Research and evaluation needs to be a part 
of the program. 

i. More courses need to be designed for wage-earning programs 
for girls. 

3 . Combine both useful and gainful home economics at the 
secondary level; but separate the programs at the post- 
secondary level. 

k. Provisions should be made for vocational homemaking in all 
areas, i-e. foods, clothing, housing, money management, 
family living, child guidance, etc. 

l. Do not favor separate funding for useful homemaking. 

m. Useful homemaking should be eliminated at the lower levels 
(junior high school) and strengthened at the senior high 
school levels. 

n. Useful homemaking should be a part of vocational education, 
but it should only be a part of the total homemaking program 
not more than 24 per cent. 

o. Teach the student that part of useful homemaking needed to 
obtain gainful employment. 

p. Useful homemaking should be funded at present levels. New 
monies should be utilized for gainful employment. 

q. Homemaking programs need to give more emphasis to this phase 
of education for boys as well as for girls. 

l*. Drop the word homemaking and instead teach occupations for 
women, whether they are directly or indirectly related to 
homemaking. 

s. Funds and permanent authority should be provided for voca- 
tional homemaking training to insure training in wage 
earning occupations and training for the homemaker. 
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5. Discussion of interest topics selected by participants 

1. Tonic A - Realistic vocational education objectives for ail 

a. Vocational education should be available to all who need it) 
want it, and can profit from it- 

b. All teachers being trained in teacher training institutions 
should be knovledgable of, and sensitive to vocational 
education. 

c. Counselors should be retrained so they will know more about 
the world of work. 

d. A positive attitude should be developed towards work 
beginning in the early elementary grades and continuing 
through high school. 

2. Topic B - Redefining vocational education in terms of 
occupations education 

a. There is a need for a broader philosophy of vocational 
education which should include preparation for all occupa- 
tions other than those requiring a baccalaurate degree and 
there is also a need for redefinition of procedures and 
concerns . 

b. Significant elements of concern to this topic are: 

(1) Evaluation 

(2) Understanding cz purpose 

(3) Integration of programs 

(4) Public relations 

(5) Student needs 

c. It is recommended that attempts be made to develop greater 
understanding of the purposes of vocational education. 

d. Vocational education should begin early for every person 
and should prepare all people for the world of work and 
as productive citizens. 

3. Topic iC - Vocational education student selection, aid, 
and guidance 

a. Counselors and vocational educators should be strong allies 
in school, but, often this is not the case. 

b. There is a strong feeling that school counselors are not 
prepared to deal effectively with vocational needs. They 
are generally uniformed in the areas of vocational education. 
They place much more emphasis on students having a preference 
for college. The emphasis is placed on students seeking 
college because of : 

(1) Counselors 1 background, interest, and knowledge 

(2) Pr es sures placed upon counselors by parents for 
college education for their children 

(3) Society tends to place more importance on college 
eudation of a nature other than vocational education. 

(4) Status has been given to education for a college degree 
over vocational education. 
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c- It is strongly recommended that: 

(1) Occupational development experiences begin early in 
elementary grades 

(2) Teachers learn to stress the dignity of honest work 
and strive to break deem the negative attitudes toward 
vocational courses and work 

(3) Pro vision be made for field counselors to work with 
parents and others outside of school 

(4) Vocational nights as well as college nights become a 
nart of the guidance activities of high schools 

(5) Vocational programs be established to meet a broader 
range of vocational needs in terms of students 
abilities and interests 

(6) More vocational development counselors be employed in 
elementary schools to work with teachers and parents 
(They need it more than the children) - 



4. Topic D - Institutions to provide vocational education 



a. Some of the reasons for concern about this problem are 
reflected in: 

(1) A need to determine the level at which vocational 
education should begin 

(2) A need to determine the proper relationship between 
the endeavors of public and private institutions in 
providing vocational education 

C3) A need to determine the proper place of business and 
industry in providing vocational education 

b. Recommendations for action: 

(1) NOT all institutions should be encouraged to make the 
attempt to provide vocational education 

(2) Occupational orientation and exploration should be 
provided to all students at the elementary school level 

(3) Vocational education should be initiated at that state 
in a student 1 s life which will lead him to completion or 
the program at a time when he will be of employable age. 

(4) Both public and private institutions have a part to 
play in providing vocational education 

(5) Business and industry have a part to play, also, in 
providing vocational education. 

5. Topic E - Federal administration of vocational education 

a. The regionalization of the USOE can work if authority is 
a part of the responsibility - 

b. Efforts should be made to establish a CABINET POST FOR 
EDUCATION AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT with some assurance 
that the cabinet member would be sympathetic to the 
programs under him. 

c. Efforts need to be made to stabilize the organizational 
pattern at the U. S. Office of Education. 
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6. Topic F - Financing vocational education 

a- The Advisory Council on Vocational Education recognized that 
proper fi nan cing is a major concern- Of 26 specific recoin en- 
dations, 10 were specifically on financing and 6 were related 
to it — 16 of the 26 reco mmen dations dealt with rinancing. 

b» Realistic financing must provide for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities in a climate of a wide diversity of 
situations and conditions which include: 

(1) Geographical barriers 

(2) Distance from training opportunities 

(3) Size of communities 

(4) Individuals with special needs 

(5) A broad educational nix in terns of age and individual 
ability other than those with special needs 

(6) Mobility of population 

(7) Lack of industry 

c. The problems are centered in part around: 

(1) inability of many local districts to provide for their 
own and, therefore, need outside assistance which is 
coapatible with the local needs 

(2) Local resources already tapped to the maximum authorization 

(3) Transportation of students 

(4) Housing of students 

d» Specific recommendations for additional financing was made 
through means such as: 

(1) Re-examination of the state rules and regulations for 
the distribution of federal funds 

(2) More reorganization and consolidation of school districts 
to eliminate duplication of costly facilities and to 
accommodate the spread of educational offerings 

(3) Distribution of state and federal funds on a more 
proportionate basis according to needs, i.e. more funds 
specifically earmarked for vocational education on a 
practical rather than a theoretical basis 

(4) Distribution of funds in terms of a cost per student 
to provide quality programs, that is, more funds to 
districts when the cost per student is higher than 
another district with equal quality program 

(5) Tap additional sources of funds which are either exempt 
or of low yield, reference is primarily here to federal 

land ownership 

(6) Adequate evaluation of programs to assure effective use 
of funds while not taking away local autonomy 

(7) A re-ex amin ation of state fundation act requirements 

(8) A re-examination of the federal formula for allocation 
of funds to the states toward the goal of elimination 
of the penalty for sparsity of population 

(9) Use of funds to take programs to sparsely settled areas 
through mobile classrooms and itinerant instructors 

(10) Consolidation of the several sources of federal funds 
for training and the designation of public education 
to administer the funds and operate the programs 

(11) Assurance that vocational education will get its fair 
share of the funds currently available for the total 
educational program 
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7. Topic G — Preparation of vocational teachers and other staff 

a. A better solution needs to be found :e expedite articulation 

£or students having vocational post— high background vho dssire 
to enter teaching in the vocational fields and who seek to 
transfer credit to a four— year col ege or university. 

b. Consideration needs to be given to a system of ore— teaching 
clinical teaching experiences for students of the intercity 
areas. Teacher preparation specifically designed to meet the 
needs of these teachers is essential. 

c. More consideration needs to be given to methods of assisting 
those who enter teaching directly from industry, i-e. in 
the fields of trade and industrial education and technical 
education. Possible a plan needs to be developed to provide 
individuals in industry desiring to teach with a one year 
period of preparation for vocational teaching, while at the 
same time providing him with full pay. 

8. Topic H - Needs and new emphasis in vocational education curricula 

a. More consideration needs to be given to the 12-month school 

b. Consideration needs to be given to the problem of school 
graduates being all released upon the labor market during 
the sa’ie part of the year. 

c. Vocational classes must be made attractive to the students. 

d. Industry needs to come to the aid of vocational schools. 

e. More emphasis needs to be given to curriculum for a multi- 
media world. 

f. Solutions need to be found to the staffing problem. This is 
even more acute in some high schools than at the post-high 
school level as often the high school teachers mo ve to the 
post-high school positions. 

g. More effective work must be done witii parents to emphasize the 
dignity of work and the desirability of vocational education. 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a reult of the many contacts with individuals in the eight— state 
region prior to and during the conference the Director gained the 
impression that the impact of the conference will make significant 
contribution to both understanding and stimulation of programs of 
action to strengthen vocational education. 

Bouh the Center for Studies m Vocational and Technical. Education of 
the University of Wisconsin and The Ford Foundation are to be co mmen ded 
for the action and effort taken in making these conferences possible. 

To secure the maximum multiplier effect resulting from the initial 
series of conferences and to further assist citizens to understand the 
provisions, implications, and far-reaching impact of current legislation, 
i.e. the Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and other 
legislation, it is highly recommended that consideration be given to 
sponsoring another series of similar conferences within the next year 
or two throughout the United States. 
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